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PREFACE 



About Thl8 Journal 

The Journal of Human Services Abstracts is published qgarterlyr by PROJECT 
SHARE, a Clearinghouse for- Improving the Management of Human ^ervipes. 
PROJECT SHARE acquires, evaluates, stores, and makes available a broad 
range of documentation on subjects of concern, interest, and Importance to' 
those responsible for the planning, management, a^id delivery of human services. 
PROJECT SHARE Is operated for the Otfice of the Assistant Secretary fpr PJan- 
ningand Evaluation. HEW, by Aspen Systems Corporation. 
^ The Journa/' publishes an indexed list of ali'documerifs included In the PROJ- 
^ ECT SHARE automated data base. It is restricted to those documents actually 
acquired by PROJECf SHARE and ls\ not m6ant to provide comprehensive 
coverage ol the field. " T - ' 



How To Use Thi& Journal ' » 

The Journal of Human Services Abstracts is divided into tWo parts: imJex 
and the abstracts themselves arl-ang.ect in alphabetical order by tiHe. The index 
provides easy access to the abstracts by major subject category. After each of 
these categories in tKe irtdex \am)I come a series of numbers. These number? cor- 
respond to theSequential numbers assigned to the abstracts that are relevant to 
that Index category. These are not to be confused w.ith the^jocument accession 
and ordering numbers which appear at the left of the last linepf each citation 
(see example below). . v y 

Client characteristics Confidentiaftty of data and Information 

319, 324, 342.435 

Client flow control * 

,312. 321. 322. 343. 370. 371. 372. * * 

378. 386. 403. 412j; 416. 417. 428. * 

429, 430. 431. 432. 443. 447 

. Integrative planning/programming 

Clieni4ippact evaluation 301. 303. 309. 313. 314 316 318 



347. 38.1 . 390. 406. 44^ 320., 339. 35^, 35&[ 359. 36o! 361 . 

Client records \ ^^2. 392. 399. 404, 413.v 414. 421 . 

334 436.440.441 

^^^T/ZT^ P'''''^'^*"^' Intergovernmental and governmdntaf/ ' 

. ^private organization relationships 

Coynmunity inf&rmation and organUa- 

tion services ^ . 

317^ 321, 322. 341 346, 371. ^ *ntersystem performance evaluation 

386. 394. 428"; 429. 430,^431,^ 332.368.416,424 _ 

43^.433 / , / ' ' 

r/.»»..>^.t. ^ ; * Intrastate 5||overnment/privale organi- 

Computerized data •n^Wormation zatton reUittonsh^ifc^ X 

^"^^^"^^ 360. 361 ASmf^ 
320. 321 32^ 330. 359, 360. 

361. 36^ >64, 373. 374. 382. . 1 

^ 403. 435 ' , . ■ ^ ' 

Journal of HumAn S«rvicM Abstracts— >luly 1 978 
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Linkages between Human services Management information systems 



and edonomlo development 

^01* . ' - * ^ 

. Locai dtfl<and information systems 

310. 3t3. 320, 331. 342, 359. 360,' 
^61. 362. 364. 36$. 373. •374. 382, 
403; 435. 444 



320. 399. 362. 373. 378. ;<I03, 435 
irte^^noiogy re services 



Management 

331 



As can be seen, one document te relevant to at least three of the subject cate- 
gprjes— abstract number 320. ' ' , 



(Sequential abstract no.) 320. 



(Ord^r number) 



Computing Technology and Informa- 
tion Management PbUcy 
Richard D. Hackathorn, 
California University. Irvine. Public 
Policy Research Organization. 
Sep 74. 136p Executive Summary 
Available from PROJECT SHARE. 
PB-245 690 Available from NTIS, PC 
$6.00/MF$3.0b. 



' In the above example, we see that abstract 320 is entitled Computing Tech- 
nology and Information Management Policy, that'the report was published in 
Septembte^ 1374, that it is 136 paiges'long. and that it costs $6.00^ for a paper 
copy (PC) and $3.00 for a /nicrofiche (MF) copy. The availability statement 
indicates that it is obtainable from the National Technicarinformatiori Service.' If 
'the document was available from PROJECT SHARE or a private publisher, the 
statement would say "PROJECT SHARlE'' or'^give another source afU the ad- 
dress. We also note that there is a 6- to 10-page Executive Summary oi me dpcu- . 
ment available from PROJECT SHARE. The actual abstract of the document 
would immediately follow these citation data. 



How To Order Documents 

To order a document a^inoupced In the Journal of Human Services Abstracts, 
note the availability statement. Documents must be ordered from the sources 
indicated. Orders from' NTIS must be accompartied by payment in full unless a 
deposi^^account has been established. ^ 

Address these orders to: ^ . . >- 



NTiS 

5285 Port Royai Road^J 
SpringfleM, VA 22151 



To ord 
SHARE 



IP: 



' 1ft) r>ROJECT SHARE, addre--, 
»ven below. order-s mu*^ b^ 
from other sources, you wfc-' 
dtion. PrHbes of documents fron 
yivert Decause they ^re subject to frequent change. 
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Ex«ciittye Summaries 



One of the useful infor/nation products offered by PROJECT SHARE is the 
ExecutTve-^mmary 'available for selected documents. These 6- to 10-page 
coniprehensive summaries are intended to-provide a thorough overview of the 
documents, to save yOu time and to help you select docunients for further study. 

To order Executive Summaries, write to PROJECT SHARE giving the docu- 
ment order number. One copy of an Executive Summary Is available on request 
at no charge, . - 



How To Submit Documents 



Readers are urged to submit documents, or Information on the whereabouts 
of significant documents, for possible Inclusion in the PROJECT SHARE data 
base. Documents. In reproducfble form, should be submitted to:" 

Acquisitions Depailment 
PROJECT iSHARE 
P.O. Box 2309 
Rockville.M 0^0852 

Documents requiring special pernriissioh for reproduction and dissemination 
should be accompanied by such permission in writing or a statement of availa- 
bility from the originating organization, - 



RffeFERENCE SERVICES 



> PROJECT SHARE offers a free-of-charge. on-demand reference servi^ce which 
permits Individuals and organizations to contact the Clearinghouse by mail or 
phone and Initiate requests for Information on any topic or topics within the scope 
of PROJECT SHARE'S mandate. The scope of PROJECT SHARE'S activities is 
outlined In the PROJECT SHARE brochure. 

The response^? to reference requests are customized, annotated bibliogra- 
phies, generated primarily from the PROJECT SHARt? data base. Responses are 
also augmented through the use of other data resources available to the Clear- 
inghouse's reference staff,' . a 

Reference products are mainly In two formats,. The first is a set of computer 
outputs which contain standard bibliographic Information in all cases and docu- 
ment abstracts In most others. Additionally, the us^r may receive handwritten 
citations and personal referrals developed, by the reference staff. 

Reference requests may be initiated by calling or by writing PROJECT SHARE.' 



A Note To Readers 

:Any questions, comments. ,pr criticisms you may have concerning the Journal 
of Human Services Abstracts or PROJECT SHARE srtolild 'be addressed to Mr. 
Craig Singer. Prefect pfticer, at the following address: 

PROJECT SHARE 
P.O. Box 2309 

Rockvllle, MP 20^52 «. 
(301)468-2442 
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30 1 . Achieving Accbyrflfbility in the* Deliv- 
ery of Human Services by Means of: 
Q^i^e Management Service Pfovision 
Reporting^ Service Outcome' Assess-^ 
ment Volume 1 1. 

Dptores Delah6nty, Jeanne frank, Lin-* 
da Newcdme and Mary Jane Sharaba. 
Hunrian ,Service$^ Cpordinalion Al- 
liance, rnc, LouisyMIe, Ky. / 
1977, 1 24p Executive Summary avail- 
able from PROJECT SHARE. J 
. SHR-0001968 Available from Human 
Services Coordination Alliance, 916 
Brown Education Center, 675 River 
City Mall, Louisville, KY 402Q2. 

The eleventh volume of a 1 2-volume serjes pub- . 
lished by the Human Services Coordinatiori' Al- 
liance (HSCA) describes a model .response to 
the need iof coordination in delivery of services 
in Louisville arid Jefferson County, Kentucky. 
The inti^>ductior^of a case management system 

^ into a community requires considerable prepa- 
ration. Case management should fdllow the in- 
stallation of intake, screening, aTid referral 
procedures, since case management requires 
the prior existence of sorfie established mech- 
anism, for rnaking referrals and for capturing 
feedback. The tools to be used in case manage- 
ment are illustrated: family profile form, prob- 
lem assessment worksheet, service selection 
manual, resource file, service plan, client refer- 
ral plan, client referral plan postcards, service 
transaction tickets, nottfjcation of no show; 
case management service report, case manage- 

, ment summary report, and automated- case 
management files. An appendix gives complete 
instructions for completing all of the forms used ^ 
in the HSCA model. Service provision reporting 
presents jnanagement and planning inform^- 

^tion to decisionmakers in agencies and local 
. government for their use in meeting State and 
Federal reporting requirements. Samples of the 
reporting fbrm^ used are shown. After clients 
have evaluated the. service ar ^ budget costs 

. have been determined, a ser^^e outcome as- 
sessment is made to analyze^nie information. 
^ Included is' a checklist of work activities to be 



completed prior to the installation of an ac- 
countability system and an appendix gives comr 
plete instructions for completing all of the form'sl 
used in the HSCA model. See also in the HSCA 
series Volumes MO, 'SHR^OOI 643--SHR- 
0001652; Volume 12, SHR-0001969. 



302. Administrative Justice in Social Wel- 
fare Programs: 
George Hoshino. 

Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. School 
5 of Social Work. ^ 
May 75, lOp 

SI^R-0001329 Available from Nation- 
al Conference on Social Welfare, 22 
West Gay'St.^ Columbus, OH 43215. 

' ; 

Reconciling the need of professionals in service 
org£^nizations to jexercise judgment and dis- 
cretion (administrative justice) with the need to 
protect the rights of individuals served by or- 
ganizations is explored. A distinction is made 
between adniini?frative justice^ and the broad 
jand abstract concept, of social justice. Primary 
emphasis is placetd on the adminisCratiqr^ of so* 
c[al legislation which characteristically and 
necessarily delegates a significant amount of 
discretion to agencies and staff responsible for 
administering programs. The importance of ad- 
ministrative justic(9 in the planning, organiza- 
tion, and delivery of social welfare service^ and 
in the training^ of professionals is stressed. The 
authority to ration services in relation to de- 
mand is examined. It is pointed out that inherent 
in the authority or power to ration is the power 
to exercise discretion. E3(amples are cited to il- 
strate the problem of reconciling discretion 
with individuaK|1ght$. The safeguarding of in- 
dividual rights is discussed. A list of reference 
notes is included.^ /Frpsented at the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, San Francisco, 
May 12, 1975. 



303. 



Adoption-Related Literature. 
Robert J. Ambrosino, Charles C. Brad- 
ley and Bobbi L Kamil. 
Welfare Research, Inc., Albany, N.Y. 
May 76, 137p. 
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SHR-0001984 Available from 
PC $7.25/MF $3.00 



NTIS, 



lis annotated bilbiography of literature on 
adoption was prepared in connection with the 
Model State Adoption Payment System Project 
by Welfare Research, Inc. Included are books, 
journal articles, arrd unpublished materials cov- 
ering the period T>etweeh 1960 and 1976. Be- 
>^cause the bibliography is primarily intended for 
the working professional, entries are grouped 
into nine functional components pertaining^ to 
adoption: services to biological parents, ser- 
vices to legally free Xhe child, preplacement 
planning, recruitment, home study and evalua- 
tion, placement planning, postadoption ser- 
vices and supervision, adoption subsidy, and 
training. Other bibliographic entries are includ- 
ed in a program cost/agency management sec- 
tion and a general reference section. 



a questionnaire sent to the public welfare de- 
partment directors of all 58 counties provided 
information forihe research effort. County wel- 
fare program administration and county organi* 
zation are assessed, and the organization and 
statutory authority of Colorado's Department of 
Social Services as related to welfare program 
supervision are detailed. Characteristics unique 
to certain Colorado counties and the growing 
cost of welfare programs which has forced cer- 
tain counties to rely.on emergency fund assist- 
ance from the State are examined. It is 
demonstrated that State assumption of ad-' 
ministrative responsibility and funding 'for wel^ 
fare programs may be necessary and beneficial. 
A bibliography is provided, and additipiial infor- 
mation on the research effort and tne questipn- 
naire instrument are appended. Submitted, in 
partial fulfillment for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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304. Analysis of Welfare Program Adminis- 
^rat/on in Colorado: A C^se for Ad- 
ministrative Centralization at the State 
Level. 

Raymond Anthony Shapek. ^ 
Colorado Univ., Boulder. Dept. of Politi- 
cal Science. 
1971, 387p 

SHR 0002182 Available from UniveV- 
sity Mfcrofilms International, 300 N. 
Zeeb^oad^ Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. 

Welfare program administration in Colorado is 
evaluated, and a solution to a#iministrative prob- 
lems and financial difficulties encountered by 
tISe State's 58 county-administered public wel- 
fare deparjtments is proposed). The thesis of the 
report is: many Colorado ^counties are ex- 
periencing financial difficultie^ in funding their 
portion of the welfare burden \is well as other 
admmistrative problems, thus .the entire ad- 
ministrative process can best be^ facilitated by 
placing th6 welfare program^^ r^ponsibilities 
with State ^ administration rather, than local 
(county) administration. Indepth iht^iews with 
county ^nd State administrative personnel and 



305. Approach to the Evaluition of Plan- 
ning. 

Texas^Univ. at Arlington, Inst, of Urban 
Studies. 
Oct 75, lOlp 

PB-259 677 Available from NTIS, PC 
$6.50/MF $3.00 

An approach to the evaluation of planning ac- 
tivities, undertaken by program managers and 
project officers in DHEW Region VI, centered in 
Dalfas, Texas, focuses on the evaluation of or- 
ganizational efficency through a framework for 
ascertaining the kno,wledge and use of planning 
by program managersr-and project officers. 
Planning is assumed to be an essential 
Hrianagerial function or activity. The premise 
(jested in evaluation is whether planning knowl- 
edge can be used as a predictor of perfprniance 
in carrying oUt program and project activities. In 
the evaluation of planning for Region VI, empha- 
sis is placed Qn knowledge that isj^e^sential for 
effective job performance; the benefits of^lan- 
hing knowledge in terms of increased program 
efficiency and effectiveness; the DHEW Opera- 
tional Planning System (OPS), planning models 
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ahd techniques for possible application in the 
region; basic levels of planning;factors involved 
in testing the feasibility of a plan; information 
systems; scheduling; financial accounting 
procedures, management control; and evalua- 
tion. It is noted that program planning by DHEW 
is based on management by objective (MBO) 
principles enibpdied in OPS; Particular atten- 
tion is given to the measu^ment of dependent 
and independent variables, data col(ed|ton, and 
data analysis as they affect program evaluation 
in Region VL Federal legislation affecting Re- 
gion VI programs is reviewed in an appendix 
and a bibliography is provided. 

306. Assessing the Quality of Life as People 
Experience It 

Frank M. Andrews and Stephen B. Wi- 
the^. 

Michigan Univ,, Ann Arbor. Inst, for So- 
cial Research. 
Aug 74, 28p 

SHR-0001261 Available from NTIS, 
PC $4.50/MF'$3.00^ 

An overview of a project concerned with the 
development of social indicators of perceived 
well-being is presented. Goals. of the project 
were to: identify major concerns of Americans 
relevant to perceptions of well-being; develop 
ways to measure people's 'affective evaluations 
of these concerns and assess the validity of the 
resulting measures; explore and map the struc: 
tiire with which people perceive concerns; and 
aclpount for people'^ sense of w§ll-being on the 
basis of their evaluations of specific- concerns. 
Information was obtained from a national sam- 
ple of approxir^ately 5,000 respondents for 
about 100 specific concerns and 50 global as- 
pects of life quality. Estimates of the validity of 
evaluations were made using^J^multitrait-mul- 
timethod data and structural equations. The- 
conceptual model . guiding the project was ^ 
based on the hypothesis that there is a let of 
criteria 04 values by which an individual evalu- 
ates different domains in his or her life. It ap- 
peared that perceptions of well-being are what 

. ( Jo 
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evaluations of specific life concerns predict 
with a high degree of accuracy and that they 
predict other 'global' aspects much less well if 
at all. A list of references, supporting tabular 
and graphic data, and a list of items used to 
assess affective responses to specific concerns 
are included. Portions of this^document are not 
fully legible. Presented at Annual Convention oiF 
the American Sociological Association, Mont- 
real, Auqust, ,1974. 

307. J^ssessment of State and Local Govern- 
ment Evaluation Practices. An Evalua- 
tion Unit Profile: De veloprhent of 
Productivity Measurement Systems for 
State Government Office of the Gover- 
nor, State of^ashington. 
Ann V. Kraetzer. 

Denver Univ.,, Colo. Center for Social 
Research and Development 
Mar 77, 32p Executive Summary avail- 
able from PROJECT SHARE. " 
SHR-0002111 Available from NTIS, ^ 
PC $4.50/MF $3,00 

Evaluation practices of a project to develop pro- 
ductivity measurement systems for State gov- 
ernment are examined. Funded by the National 
Science Foundation, the project \t administered 
by the Office of the Governor in the State of 
Washington. Efforts to ihcrease the efficiency 
and effectiveness of State^gencies have includ- 
ed th^ establishment of a technology transfer 
center, the pilot testing of a Total Performance 
Measurement System, a survey of employee 
communication patterns, expansion of the Em- 
ployee Suggestion Awards Program, the con- 
duct of work mea^surement seminars, efforts 
devoted to labor relations issues and problems, 
and the development of performance measure- 
ment techniques for social service programs. 
The project is divided into two Separate evalua- 
tion activities, the development of a quality of 
care index for nursing homes and a test of the 
effectiveness of specialized training for foster 
care placement counselors! Funding fot^the pro- 
ject's first year totaled $T69,101, and funding 
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. for the folllowing year was $250,000. Case ex- 
amples of the project's' client-oriented eyaiua- 
tion ( '^thoddlbgy ' involving foster care 
' placement .and nursing, homes are detailed. 
3, Graphic illgstrations of the project's organiza- 
tion and afditronannformation on the case stu- 
dies .^are afilipended. S6e also' companion 
, -dpcuments, SHB-0002 103-SHR-00O2,1 10, 
' SHR-b0021 12. ^ ^ 
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Assessment of. State and Local Govern- 
ment Evaluation Practices. An Evalua- 
tion Unit Profile: Joint Legislative Audit ^ 
and Review Commission, Common- 
wealth of Virginia. - 
Ann V. Kraetzer. 

, Denver Univ., Calo. JCenter for So(^l 
Research and Development. V^-^ • 

' Mar 77', 37p txeq[Utive Summary avail- 
able from PROJECT SHARE; . " ^ 
SriR-00021Q7 Available from^ NTIS, 

■ PC $4.50/MF $3!o6 ^ 



Assessment of ^tataand Local Govern- 
ment .Evaluation . Praegices. An Evalua- 
tiocr Unit Profile: Office of Evaluation, 
Florida Department of Health and 
ftehabilitative Services, ^^llahassee, 
^Florida. ' 

•Gale G'. Whiteneck. % " .1 

Denver Univ., Colo. Center for Social 
.Research and Development. 

Mar 77, 35p Executive Summar/ avfeil- 

ablte from PROJECT SHARE. 

SHR-0002106 'Available frorf NTIS, 

PC $4.50/MF $3.00 



- Evaluation practices of^^ Virginia Joint LegiflK 
.lative Audit and Review Commission . (JLARC) 
are described. The JLARC is a 1 2-memBer bipar-^ 
tisan commi^sipn representing bothN:h»mb6rs 
X df the Virginia G^eral Assembly^. ltjs>author- 
^ized to conduct p^formance studiesA)f State 
agencies and to rhake its findings and recom- 
mendations available Tor use legislatWe and 
. appropriations decisionmaking. In its first year 
* of operation, the JLARC expended $257,491, 
and the approo/^ion for fiscal year 1976- 
1977 was M^5^600. For filcal year 1977r 
1^78, the^pfopriBtion is $508>500. Any pro- 
gram receiving State appropriations may be 
evaluated by the JLARC. Since its inception, the 
corijj^misslbn has completed studies of th^ Sta^ 
te'sr >community college system, drug ipind al- 
cohol abuse pragirams, ^working capital funds, ' 
water resourS©^ rrtAnagepient, and the Virginra^ 
Institute of ^^r^pe Science. Studies in process 
since OctobeiT 1 976, include evaluations of the 
.State's vocational rehabilitation progranrtf priori- 
time resojurces,' land rnanagement, medical as- 
sistance programs, and the State's air fleet. 




Case studies involving an evaluation of the com-, 
^unity college system and drug abuse pro ' 
0rams are detpiled/ Evaluation issues and 
evaluation measures for the community college 
system are listed in an appendix: See^also com- 
panion documents, SHR-Op02103-SHR- 
0002106, SHR-0002108~SHR-0062n 2. * 
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The organizational setting 3nd evaluatilSh ^cti- 
vit^s*of the Office of Evaluation withTTPme Flori- 
da department of Health and Rehab^itative 

' Services are discussed. The Office of Evaluation 
is responsible for coordinating and directing 

. e\(aluation for the ^State'sHntegrated hunrjan. 
service department. Ei^hUmajor jprpgram ~dWi- 
sions comprise the department ^retardation, 
health, rViental he^th, vocational rehabilitation, 
social ^nd economic services, childr'ern'-s medi- 
carjservices, adult and aging services^, and youth 
services), and its total budget is about $ 1 billion. 
The evaluation system being developed by the 
Office of Evaluation has tiyo essential strate- 
gies: (ij a procedure^for identifying (programs to 
be evaluated, prioritizing tl^em, and developing 
an evaluation plan;,and^^^)V;team approach to^ 
evaluation. Three ultimate^oals of evaluatipn 
are to assess the effectiveness of programs in 

«^ achieving their intended j^bjectives, to measure 
or estimate the impact ot programs on clients 
and communities, and t^^assess the efficiency 
with which programs^deljtver services. Program 
perforniance, problenll-dfriented, and experi- 
m^^ntal evaluative research types of evaloation 

■9 ■ \ - • ■ 
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are conducted. The basic stdff of the evaluation 
unit consists of a director, two evaluation super- 
visors, ejeven e^aluators, apd three secr'etaries. 
Two detailed case studies involving the evalua- 
tioji of a vocational training program known as ' 
Prison Industries and ,day care services funded » 
under Title IV^A of the Social Security Act are 
presented. The organization of the Florida De- . 
partment of Health and ReKabilitative Service^ 
is graphically illustf'ated. See also companion^ 
document^, SHR-00021D3-SHR-0002105, ^ 
SHR-00021 12.. 



310. Assessment of State and Local Govern- 
ment Evaluation Practices. An Evalua- 
tion Unit Profile: Office ''of Research 
and Program Evaluation, Human Re- 
sources Administration, New York, 
New York. t » 

Louis F. Cicchinelli. 

denv^r Univ., Colo. Center for Social 
Research and Development. 
Majc:^7, 24p Executive Summary avail- 
able from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0002109 Available from NTIS, 
PC $4.00/MF $3.00 

janizational setting and evaluation activi- 
ties of the' pfffice of Research and Prograrh 
^aJuation within New York City's^Hunrfan- Re- 
sources AdnVinistration a;:e^discussed. The of- 
fice is responsible for determining the impact of 
^existing and proposed policies on both the ad- 
mirristration and its client population and for 
evaluating member agency programs. Fodr divi- 
sions comprise the office: policy research, com- 
munity survey, social and economic research, 
anc| program evaluation. Some of the studies 
conducted since the office .was established Jn 
'1 975 deal with day care centers, c|ue process in 
income maintenance programs, the impacf of 
State rent ceilings ir/New York, City, denied ap- 
plicants for ^Dublic assistance, the labor market 
in New-York City, after-care referral services, 
atid the Josebffi' P. Kenned^'y' Day Services. Oper- 
ations are nomased on a specified yej^rly j;?i53g| 
et. In addition to .a director^ and fouV division 



The 



'direi^ors, approximately 26 positions for re- 
search assistants, case workers, and income 
maintenance supervisors are*" supported. Two 
case'studies involving an evaluation of denied 
applicants ^oTpSblic. assistance^and day care 
are detailed. Difficulties associated with th^im- 
plementation of evaluation studies and thB utill- 
2at4on of findings are examined. See also 
companion documents, SHR-0002 10'3— SHR- 
000^«18, SHR-06021 10-SHR-00021 12. 



311. Assessment of State and Lgcal Govern^ 
ment Evaluation Practiced. An Evalua- 
tion Unit Profile: Program *EvaluatiQ 

,f and Review Division, Texas Depart- 

ment of Public Welfare, Austin, Texias. 

Louis F. Cicchinelli. 

^ ? ' -\ q . 

Dpnver Univ., Colo. Center for Social 

, Research and Development. 

Mar 77, 3 1 p Executive Summary avail- 
able irom. PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0002110 Available horn NTIS, 

. PC $4.'50/MF $3.00 

The Program Evaluation and Review Divisioh oK' 
the Texas Department of Public W^lftare is de- 
scribed in terms of its organizational sretting and 
evaluation activities. Th^ division is a special 
program evaluation un^Wirectly responsible to 
ty/o branches of the T4^as'Department of Public . 
Welfare (financial sfndT sociaj programs and so- 
cial services). GriphicaHll^strations of the or- 
garuzatidnal structure of the social services 
branch; uses of ivaluajtion ^t^olicy, orga^iza^^' 
tional, and programmatic levels of decisionmak- 
ing; and the* Progcam' Evaluation and. Review 
bivfsion arer included." Middle management or 
organizational-levpl evaluations are the foef'us of 
the division,^and Efforts are made to miniTnize 
two common bar'ri^r^ to evalcfation: the threat of , ^ 
evaluationrto personnel, and the l^ck of utility of 
evaluation results. Most evaluations conducted 
by the G(iyision ^av^j^poncerned protective ser- 
vices;^amily s^vices; day care, pnd aged, blind, 
and disabled services. Skilled evaluators who 
function as tea^ns to meet th^e diverse evalua- ' 
tion needs o^^a. conhpt^x social service system 
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are employed. The Texas St ate Le gislature allo- 
cates *funds to each social service delivery pro- 
gram. Two detailed catee studies involving an 
evaluation of protective services and family ser- 
vices are^ reported. See alsa companion docu- 
ments, SHR-0002 1 03-$HR-0002 1 09, 
.SHR-0b021 1 1, SHR-0002n 12.. > 
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Assessment of State and Local Govern- 
ment Evakiation Practices. An Evalua- 
tion. Unit Profile: Program Evaluation 
Resource Center, Hennepin County 
l\4ental JHealth Service, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, ^ ^ : 

Louis F. Cicchinelli. 
Denver Univ., Colo. Center for Social 
Researoh and Development. ^ 
Mar 77, 51 p Executive Sumrhary avail- > 
able from PROJECT SHAPE. ' 
&HR-0002112 Available from^ NTIS, 
PC $^5.25/MF $3.00 . 



he^earch efforts of the Program Evaluation Re- 
source Center (PERC) at the Hennepin County 
Mental HealthiCenter in Minneapolis, Minn., are 
r^eported. One of the primary functions of the 
PERC is to disseminate information about the 
goal attainmenf^caling model for use in evalua- 
tion. The cost of using the model is estimated at 
$15,0Q0 per year, or approximately^ percent 
of the center's budget. Four steps are involved 
in the goal attainment scale technicjue: data col- 
lection, probJ^m area identifieat^n, outcome 
prediction, and scoring actual outccAnes. A sam- 
ple goal attainment follov^up guide is included! 
Case studies involving the application of goal 
attainment scaling in an adult outpatient pro- 
d^ram and a crisis intervention center are cit'fed. 
Potential advantages and disadvantages of go'^ai 
attainment scaling are enumerated, and its ap- 
plication to othei^ettings is 6xplorerf. Arf ap- 
pendjx presents goal 4if|jl[a|nment scales^ in 
tabular form. See also conrf^anion documents, 
SlHR-0002 1 03-SHR-000^1 1 1 . 
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Assessment of State and Local Govern- 
ment Evaluation 'Practices. An E^ua- 

*tion Unit Prqfile/J Program ^valuhtion 
Unit, Department of Finance, State of 

' California. - \ 
An^ V.' Kraetzer. ^ ? 
Denver Univ., Colo. Center for Social 
Research and Development. 
Mlir 77^33p Executive ^Summary avaiJ- 

^ able from PROJEOT SHARE. 

^SHR-00021 04* Available from NTIS/ 
PC $4.50/MF $3.00. 



The development, implementation, and evalua- 
tion c3F program effectiveness, measurement in - 
the State of California are examined. Jhe Pro- 
gram Evaluation Unit(P£U) of the Depigment of 
' Finance is the higTjest level evaluation unit with- 
1n the State's, executi^ye branch. Historical ddve- 
ldpn[)ents in the establishment of the PEU are^ 
revtewed. The primary function of the unit is to 
provijde inforrhation analysis,' alternatives,Nop- 
tions, and recommer/dations upon which to 
base policy^ budgetary, legislative, and organi- 
zational decisions. Seven types of ^udies con- 
ducted by the PEU are identified: management 
reviews, program evaluations, comprehensive 
reviews, model building; specific problem solv- 
ing efforts, effectiveness measures develop-^ 
ment, and policy analysis. Accoiinti/ig for about 
15 perbent of the Dejjartment of Finance's ef- 
forts, the PEU has 44 professional positibns and 
has budgetiog, planning, data system, and legis- 
lative relationships with- other organizational 
elements in government. Two casexStuc/ies in- 
volving an evaluation of the Medi-Cal Prograrh 
and the* Programming and Budgeting System 
» (PABS) are detailed. It is envisioned that the PEU 
will be able to direct moro^studies to broader 
rssues of effectiveness and wiQiency int State 

ove their own 




governrri^t agencies 
evaluative /capabilities in the performance of 
control functions.' A graphic illust*ration>of the 
organizationalstructore of^the PEUls appended, 
See also companion documents,. SHR- 
t)002 IOa^SHR-0002 105-SHR-0O02 11 2. 
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Assessment of State an^ Local Govern- 
me/jf Evaluation Practices: An Evalua- 
tion Unit Pkof/le: Program-Evaluation 
Unit Micl^gan Vocational ftehabilita- 
tion Service, Lansing, Michigan, 
Qal^ G. Whiteneck. ■ 
Denver Univ., Colo. Center for Social 
Research and Development. 
Mar77, 32p Executive SummaYy avail- 
able from PROljECT SHARE. 
SHR-0002105 Available from NTIS, 
PC $4,50/WH= $3.0a 



The organizational str^ucture and environment 
of the progranvrevaluation unit for Michigan's 
Vocational Rehabilita^on Service are de^ 
scribed, and evaluation activities of the unit are 
reported. Events that^affected the Michigan Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Service in ihe^ late 
1960's and cceated a receptive atrhosphere for 
program evaluation are traced. Two types of stu- 

Xdies conducted by the program evj^luetion unit 
are noted: (l) followup studies to determme the 
Ipng-terrn effectiveness of achieving client em- 
ployment through rehabilitation serviced; and 
(2) studies t^estimate the size of the potential 
population in need of vocational rehabilitation 
services. Annual costs of the unit are estimated 
to be less thaq $50^000. Caseistudies involving 

' Client followup investigations and |t^e evalua- 
tion of an experimental Rehabilitation, Intake, 
Diagnosis, and Assessment for Clients (RIDAC) 
Program ar6 detailed. The^ft)llowup studied are 
good examples af^valuation for program justifi- 

, cation. The RIDAC evaluation, on the other 
hand, is representative of a study designed 
specifically to provide information for adminis- 
trative decisionmaking. The followup study in- 
strument is appended. See also companion. 

V documents,' SHR-0002 103, SHR-0002 1 04, 

■.SHR-0002 1 06-SHR-0002 1 1 2. 



31 5L^ Assei^ent of State and Local Govern- 
1 meht Evaluation ^Practices. An Evalua- 
\ tion Unit Profile: ^an Die^o CourHy 

\ Office of Program Evaluation, 
p ^ale G. WWtenetk. ) 

Denver Univ., Colo. Center for "Social 
Research and Development. 



^ ,Mar'77, 33p%xecutive;^ummary avail- - 
able from PROJfCT SHARE. A 
SHR*pa02108 Available frpm NTIS, 
PCji.50/MF.$;3.00. 

EvaJuatibn practices of the Office of Progria/m^ 
Evaluation for S^ Diego Coul^ity, Calif, are re- 
ported. The Office of Program Eviiluation is di- 
rectly responsible to^t^e Coun'ty ^oard of 
Supervisors and the county's chief administra-, 
tive officer. It evaluates the effectiveness and 
efficiency of any of the county's programs, 3^ 
directed by the board. The m6)ority of programs 

' evaluated have been in the hUmdn service.area. 
Such programs includ(§ food stamps, alcohol- v 
ism treatment, general/ffelief and Head Start. 

\Other evaluations have dealt with facilities leas- 
i^ng and personnel policies. A major effort of the 
office has t^een devoted to an ev^juption of the 
Aid to Families^itK Dependent, Childreh Pro- 

C gram. The annual budget of the office is about ' 
$400,000.. Since the range of prograrhs it 
evaluates is broad, staff^embers. are hired for ' 
specific analytical and evaluative skills rather 
than fqf program experience. Two detailed case 
studiesJrvyolving an evaluation of the county's . 
Food Stamp Program ancL Al.cohbl Detoxifica^- 

^4jon Program are presented. It is felt*th^tthe 
evaluation qrocess Ln San Diego County^has pp-, 
te^ntiaj for use in other settings. See also com- 

' panion documents, * 

SHR-O902103-SHR-OOO21O7, SHR- 
0005 1 d9"«SHR-0002 1 1 2. 



3 1»6. Assessment of Stale and Local Govern- 
ment Evaluation Practices in Human 
Services. • ^ . 

Edward C. Baumh^er^, Gale G. White- 
neck, Ann V. Kraetzet^ Eljen L. Slaugh- 
ter and Louis F. Cicchinelli. 
Denver Univ., Colo. Center for Social 
Research and Development. 
Feb 77, 89p Executive SumpriMP;;avdil- 
able from PROJECT SHARE, f 
SHR-0602103 Available from ^ NTIS, 
PC $6.00/MF $3.00 
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Human service evaluation practices of State 
and local governments were investigated in this 
project, and an effoVt was made to provide ways 
of improving human s^^'vice evaluation. Onsite 
assessments of exemplary' evaluation units 
were conducted. Site profile reports for each 
unit we^^e prepared. The evaluation process was. 
considered to include alT stages in the conduct 
of evaluations, from selecting the program or 
aiperation'^to be evaluated through setting objec- 
tives, designing research, analyzing results, and 
disseminating findings, the sites select^^for 
inclusion in the project were located in Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Minrjd^ota, Michigan, New York, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
She visits lasted 3 days and^ examined the 
evaluation unit, its environment, and two 
evaluatk)ns which the unit had conducted. The 
smallest\uhit consisted of only one evaluator 
vvith a budget of less than $50,000, while the 
largest unit had over 40 profession's and a 
budget of over $ 1.25 million.There was a clear 
preference among the units for hirin^fetaff with 
analytical and methodological skills. Program 
experience was helpful but not as important.^s 
quantitative training. Evaluations were initiated 
by several sources^ including legislative and ex- 
ecutive requests, the prografn being evaluated, 
and the evaluation unit itself Some evaluations 
v^re conducted to identify andtresolve prob- 
lems, while others were intended to justify the 
value of a program. Evaluation research and per- 
formance monitofjng were the two general ap- 
proaches to evaluation. It was found that none 
of the specific evaluation findings and few spe- 
cific evaluation * methodologies are directly 
transferable to other settings, although general 
site experiencies are transferable. Recommen- 
dations for establishing and utilizing evaluation 
Units at State and local levels and for conduct- 
ing evaluations are offered. A bibliography is 
provided. Appendices contain criteria fpr as- 
sessing evaluation and the evaluation question- 
naires. Portions of this document are not fully 
legible. See also companion documents, . SHR- 
0002 104-S1hR-0002 1 1 2 



317. Assessment of the Ro/e of Urban fndh 
an (Centers in P(Oviding Human ^Ser- 
vices to Urban hidians. 

James K. Greycloud^Thomas G. Sellars 
arid John Daily. 

Tribal American Consulting Corp., May- 
wood, Cajif. ^ 
JtKi 76, 1>>9p 

PB-259 7X7 Available from NTIS, PC . 
$6.50/MF $3,00 

A study was initiated to ascertain the nature arrd 
extent to which urban IrKftan centers in DHEW 
Region V plan, coordinate, ahd provide services 
to Indian people and to asses^hie feasibility 
and viability of the planning and coordinating 
role of the Office of Native American Programs 
(ONAP). Data were obtained from three classes 
of hurtian service providers: ONAP grantees, 
non-ONAP Indian organizations, and norvlndian 
human Service delivery agencies. It was found 
that the provision of direet services at the sites 
, visited in the course of the study did not inter- 
fere with planning and coordination which 
could result in more efficient service delivery. 
The delivery of services to urban Indiai^T^vas 
impaired by conflicting rules, regulations, and 
procedures. Communities varied in their readi- 
ness to c^i^ordinate services, and a lack of con- 
trol over Service deliver^j^sources limited the 
ability or ONAP grantee^o influence servi/ie 
deliveryjo urban Indians. The delivery of ser- 
vices was impaired by the political factionalism 
of Indian organizations. Recommendations to 
improve the availability of services to urban In- 
dians are offered. A summary of the information 
obtained from the study is presented in the ap- 
pendix in narrative and tabular form. 

318. Assuming Responsibility for Mobility of 
Elderly and Handicapped: The Roles of 
Transit Properties, Transit Planners, 
and Social Service Agencies in Small 
Cities. 

Alice E. Kidder and George Amedee. 
North Carolina Agricultural and Techni- 
cal State Univ_^, Greensboro. Transpor- 
tation Inst. 
Jul 76, 67p 
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The serviqi^s provided by transit operators, so- 
cial service^gency personineL and local tran-^ 
sportation.planners are examined to support the 
theory that interaction anion^ these providers is 
re'quired to serve adequately'tt)e-transp^ation 
needs of poor, elderly, and handicapped per- ^ 
sons. A 1974 study in small anc^rnidsize cities 
utilized a set of 89 questionnaires collected 
from transit operating members of the Ameri- 
can Public Transit Association, as well as in- 
depth case studies of 10 representative 
localities. The research team found that public 
transit had little direct involvement in siibpl^ing 
mobility needs of social .service agency/Vlients 
because the agencies themselves provided the 
services. Transit operators were^ mostly una- 
ware of^the many funding sources to support 
transportation needs of social service agency 
clients, and the transit operations had not taken 
an aggressive marketing stance to improve their 
availability t6 these clients.' Most social service 
agencies probably would not of)pose a move 
toward consolidation under the aegis of a local 
transit authority, pVovided staff vehicles were 
retained and service improved for clients. It is 
believed that transit planners are the logical 
catalyst for introducing consolidated solutions 
at the local level involving all of the groups inter- 
ested in elderly/handicapped mobility. Exam- 
ples of interaction and coordination a^on^ 
planners, service providers, and socia^service 
staffs are described in Baton Rouge, LA, and 
Worcestat, MA, and helpful steps for solving 
transportation fragmentation problems are sug- 
gested. 

319- Brockton MulthSer\/ice CenWr: Client^ 
Monitor Manual. 
Judith A. Berry. 

Brockton Area Human Resources 
Group, Inc., Mass. ^ 
, Jan 77, ^Ip 

SHR-OOOI867 Available from.NTIS, . 
PC $6.00/MF $3.00 
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Tasks performed by client l^nonitprs; at the 
. Brockton Multi-Service ' Center^ irT" Massa- 
chusetts are described. An overview of the ceH-. 
ter's operations, based on the loop model, is 
provided. Essential elements of the loop model 
are the community (governance), performance* 
specification. Contract, system manager, ope- 
, rating system, and community audit. Within the 
structure of the center, client monitors function 
according to a' well-d^inedLpathway which 
^cilitates integrated service niaTnagement. The 
corrective subsystem' and the preventive sub- 
^stem are the major' components of service 
delivery at the center. The generic client path- 
way is portrayed. Accountability in the center is 
discussed, and advocate, manager, fnd coor- 
dinator roles of client monitors are detailed. The 
three primary responsibilities of client monitors 
relate to functional analysis, management of cli- 
ent progress, and utilization of tools and equip- 
ment. Tools and equipment include a 
problem-oriented record, a daily event log, man- 
agement information system reports, and^ a 
service resource directory. The provision of ser- 
vices and enrvergency routing are examined, 
along with the individual client pathway for self- 
service, the individual client pathway for correc- 
tive service, the individual client pathway for 
maintenance Y^rvice, arid the individual client 
pathway for referral and followup. Client record- 
ing requirements are en^umerated. See also ear- 
lier edition, SHR-0001274. 

320. ffrockton Multi-Service Center: Client 
Pathv^y Manual. 
Paula M. Murphy! 

Brbckton Area Human Resources 
Group, Inc., Mass. 

Jan 77, I39p t 
SHR-0001458. Available from NtIS, 
PC '$7.25/MF $3.00 

Client pathway operating procedures at the 
Brockton Multi-Service Center in Massa- 
• chusetts are detailed. The goal of the center is 
to insure that client needs are met, and Xo this 
end the generic client pathway of the center's 
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corrective subsystem constitutes a symbolic 
representation of the steps required in success- 
fully guiding a client through the overall service 
system. This client pathway is described and 
graphically represented. Twelve specific func- 
tion^ in the client pathway are discussed: in> 
dividual outreach, identification, triage, 
emergency determination, emergency service, 
determination of self>service potential, data 
/ base completion, assessment, service planning, 
corrective, service, maintenance service, and 
and referral followap. For ma^rlagement pur- 
{[jbses, functions are grouped into units. The lo- 
cation of all data required to operate functions 
of the client pathway is presented or identified. 
Tool$ and eqiipment needed to implement the 
pathv^ay are rfoted, including a problem-orient- 
ed record, a daily event log, and a service re- 
source directory. Time and budget constraints 
on the functions are examined, as well as possi- 
ble function outcomes. A detailed definition of 
each function and associated procedures is giv- 
en. See also earlier edition, SHR-0001276. 



drug abuse, undesired feelings, undesired 
behavior, suicidal feelings, suicidal behavior, 
parenting difficulties, and undesired child 
behavior. Each of these need states is defined, 
and the method employed to survey respond- 
ents in the course of the auditj;^ detailed. Thre^ 
variables (sex, income, and employment status) 
are correlated with all neec^states, and an addi- 
tional variable (household size) is correlated 
with parenting difficulties and undesired Child 
behavior. Supporting data are tabulated. Ap- 
pendices contain the community audit instru- 
ment and additional mformation on the 
sampling process. 



322. Building Citizen Support in Texas Cit- 
ies: Assistance Guide. A Step by Step 
Approach for identifying City Com- 
munication Factors, 
Texas Municipal League, Austin. 
1976, 40p 

SHR-00b2113 Available from NTIS, 
PC $4.50/MF $3.00 , 



321. Brockton MultiService Center 1976 
Brockton Community Audit. ^ 
Martin W. Kane and John P. Sullivan. 
Brockton Area Human Resources 
Group, Inc., Mass. 
Oct 76, 104p 

SHR-0002154 Available from NTIS, 
PC $6 50/MF $3 00 

The findings of a 1976 community audit of the 
Brockton Multi-Service Center (BMSC) in Massa- 
chusetts are presented. Human service needs 
are the primary conc^ern of the center, and a 
loop model has been developed as the guiding 
concept in the develof^ment of a systematic pro- 
gram to reduce need levels in the area. There 
are six essential elements in the iQop model: 
community (governance), performance specifi- 
cation, contract, system manager, operating 
system, and community audit. Findings of the 
1976 audit relating to performance specifica- 
tion are discussed. The needs assessed in the 
audit arp thwarted life qVa's, alcohol abuse. 



An organizational analysis instrument is pre- 
sented for use by elected crfficials, city manag- 
ers, and other adminisjrative staff in the 
collection of infori^ajidn about their communi- 
ties and city organizatwis, services, and com- 
munications practices to improve public^ 
information and citizen participation methods. 
The instrument incorporates pine steps for 
analyzing cUy organization and activities jn rela: 
tion to public information and citizen participa- 
tion: (1) prepare a city profile; (2) select a 
specific communications objective; (3) describe 
factors within city organization that influence 
citizen communications; (4) identify corgmuni- 
cations staff in city organization and describe 
city communications efforts; (5) describe city 
comrnunicatipns media; (6) identify citizen 
groups that may influence city communications; 
(7) describe city procedures for dealing with citi- 
zen inquiries and complaints; (8) analyze citizen 
information processes; and (9) describe ele- 
rr^jpnts in the development of a city communica- 
tions plan. Guidelines to follow in ptan/ 
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implementation are outi ned. A communica- 
tions checklist for building citizen support is in- 
cluded. See also related document, 
SHR-0001783. 

. 323. Bureaucratic Encounters. A Pilot Study 
^ in the Evaluation of Government Ser-* 
vic^s. I 
Daniel Katz, Barbara A. Gutek, Robert L. 
Kahn ^nd Eugenia Barton. \ 
Michigan Univ., Ann Arbpr. Survey Be- 
seafW>»- Center. 
1975, 264p 

SHR-0002T97 Av9ilable from Institute 
for Social Research, University of Mi- 
chigan, Box t248, Ann Arbor, Ml 
48106. 

The objective of this study was to: obtain infor- 
mation about the utilization and underutilization 
of major government services among various 
sectors of the population; find out how people 
evaluate government offices that have dealt 
with their^problems; and see ho>y people's ex- 
periences with fTubii^ bureaucracy zrh related ^ 
to their more general attitudes toward govern- 
ment. Agencies prirnarily responsible for em- 
ployment services, job training, workmdh's 
com|>ensation, unemployment compensation, 
WiBtfare services, hospital and medical benefits, 
and retirement benefits were included. Four 
fnaih categories of variables were considered: - 
orient characteristics, utilization of or experir 
ence. with different agencies, evaluation ot 
agency experience, and degree of support for 
the harger governmental and social system. 
About 58 percent of the respondents reported 
contact with at least brie^of the service areas. 
Only^ 15 percent indicated difficulty in one or 
more of the four constraint areas studied (driver 
licensing, traffic violations, income tax, and po- 
lice interference with individual rights)^ In en- 
counters with public bureaucracy, retirement 
benefit services were most highly rated ^^hile 
^^elf are services and hospital and medical bene- 
fits were least highly rated. While about 61 per- 
cent of the respondents * agreed that mcfst 
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government agenqies do a good job, they vvere 
less enthusiastic about such general character- 
istics ^as proniptness, fairness, and considerate 
treatrnent. the implications of the findings for 
public policy are discussed. Appendices con- 
tain a description of the investigation, proce- 
dures, the interview schedgle, background 
information on legislation and programs^ and 
supporting tabular data. A bibliography and an 
index are included. 

324. Capacity Biiilding and the Elements of 
Public Management. 
Philip M. Burgess. * 
Ohio State Uhiv., Columbus. 
1975, 13p 

SHR-000214&Pub. in Public Adminis- 
tration Review v35 special issue p705- 
716 Dec 75. 

Capacity building and public management are 
considered in relation to policy, resource, and 
prpgram management. Various Federal activi- 
ties and programs, including revenue sharing, 
grant consolidation, reorganization, decentrali- 
zation, and the simplification and regionaliza- 
tion of administrative operations, affect 
intergovernmental relations. They have promot- 
ed cooperative efforts to strengthen the public 
management capacity of governmental opera- 
tions at all levels. Federal actions specifically 
fiesigned to enhance capacity building and pub- 
lic;; management iru^lude technical assistance to 
State and local governml^nts. Capacity building 
is yiewed as a key poHcy element in the redirec- 
tion' of intergovernmjBntal delations. The three 
pi^blic management functions dealing with poli- 
cies; resources/ and programs are discussed. An 
assessment of the elements of public manage- 
ment S^nd a theoretical distribution of types of 
public management capacity configurations are 
presented in tabular form. The interaction ef- 
fects of policy and resource management on 
organizational performance characteristics are 
examitied. Data on the public management 
needs of local government officials are provid- 
e(j|. It is" shown that program management 
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needs are most significant, followed by policy 
, management and resource rnanagement needs. 
P>Viblip management priorities and concerns ex- 
pressed by local government chief executive of- 
ficers and legislators and urban administrators 
are noted. ' 

325. Capacity Building for Medkim Sized 
Cities: R^tecsburg, Virginia- and frich- 
ard, Alab^fYia. Volume 1 : Petersburg Fi- 
nal Report and Appendix A. 
Match Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Nov 76, 1 20p Executive Summary 
- available-fram PROJECT SH/fRE. 
PB-264 850 Available from NTIS, PC 
$6.50/MF $3.00 

This first volume in a 3-volume report presents 
details of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's capacity building demonstra- 
tion program in Petersburg, Va. Th^ goal of the 
program was to develop an effective Informa- 
tion delivery system for Petersburg which ad- 
dressed managenrifent, the definition of goals 
and priorities, and the coordination and Integra- 
tion of public programs and budget planning. In 
particular, the program sought to coriFect defici- 
encies in executive versUsT legislative manage- 
ment, planning,' and programming^ in the 
direction of institutional reintegration of local 
government. Tt»e overall management capacity 
of Petersburg'^ City government was assessed 
in relation to six specific criteria: goal setting 
process, organizational anrf^anagement struc-^ 
ture^ problem identificatiort process, resource 
allocation System, personnel, and evaluation re- 
sources. To strengthen the management 
capacity of the city, the implementation of a 
community development and management sys- 
tem vvas recommended. It was envisioned that 
this system would incorporate such elements 
as: priority and goal setting on a citywlde and 
departmental basis, network scheduling, sum- 
mary reporting, exception reporting, and excep- 
tion correction procedures^. Factors affecting 
the efYiphasis of the program were municipal 
fifiance; social, physical, and economic condi- 
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tions, and space problems. A uniform work plan- 
ning and management system was proposed to 
minimize problems encountered in departmen- 
tal analysis. An appendix contains additional in- 
formation on the Petersburg program, with 
particular emphasis on conditions affecting 
government service, governmental analysis, 
wdr1< planriing and management, and depart- 
mental analysis. See also Volume 2, PB-264 
851, Volum'e 3, P§-264 852. 

/ 

326. Capacity Building for Medium Sized 
Cities: Petersburg, Virginia and Prich- 
ard, Als^ama. Volume 2: Prichard Final 
Report and Appendices A G. 
Match Institution, Washington, D C. 
Nov 76, 138p Executive Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
PB-264 851 Available from NTIS, PC 
$7,25/MF $3.00 

This secorid^volume in a-3-volume report pre- 
sents' details of the Department of Housing and 
.Urban Developrpent's capacity building demon- 
stration program in Prichard, Ala. The program 
was inititiated to help an underfinanced local 
government attract and make strategic use of 
rl^sources to stabilize community an(^ economic 
development. External resources; affecting 
ca'pacity building were the Southeastern (feder- 
al Regional Counrcil, Federal area offices, Feder 
al government leaders in Washington, Federal 
area offices, county and regional organizations 
involved in planning and funding distribution, 
and the program consultant team. Internal re- 
sources focused on the mayor as chieiF. execu- 
tive, the mayor-appointed public housing 
authority board and its staff, organized citizens, 
and key program agency and pTvil leader^ Ap- 
proaches were cjevised to guide the capacity 
building effort and associated implementation 
tool§. The condition of the city was investigate^ 
to recommend priority attention to Specific 
capacity building efforts. Areas of need were 
identified as poverty, nonorganization, discrimi- 
nation, and political history. Methods for capaci- 
ty building were categorized as policy 




deyelopmen^ resourge generation and alloca- 
tion, organizational, operation, and information 
/and analytical support methods. Additional in- 
formatio7^on the Priclalird project is contained 
in seven appendices. See also Volume f; PB-! 
264 850; Volume 3, PB-264 852. 
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Capacity Bui/ding for Medium Sized 
Cities: Petersburg, Virginia and Prieh- 
ard, Alabama. Volume- 3: Appendix H, 
Prichard Housing Authority Handbook. - 
Match Institution, Washington, D.C.» \ 
Nov 76, 22 1p Executive Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
PB-264 852' Available from NTIS, PC 
9.25/MF $:S.OO t 



This third volume in a I^-volume report on ^he 
Department of Housing and U^^ap Develop- 
ment's capacity building demonstr^tion pro- 
gram in Pete;rsburg, Va., and Prichard, Ala., is 
comprised ot a handbook on policies, proce- 
dures, fp|mats, arid community d^y^lopmeiit in- 
forma^liori oiP relevdfice to the PrjChard Housing 
Autht)»yr. The handbook i3 intended to accorpo- 
date^di^ fmproverrtents and 

s^^^^p^^^'^f'^s'^"^^^^ prjganized in 

three -SjejesErta^^^^^^ materials 

- ^ ^ " i59 general 



which xh 




commyrii 
ment ^m^ia 
polici^^h^ pr 
to appoihtdd 



govern- 
Containing 
entirely 
uthority; 



SHR-0000620 Available from NTIS, 
PC $6.00/Mf^ $3.00* 

Program materials designed to aid the in- 
dependent and collabor/etive work of capacity' 
builders in a decentralized environment are pre- 
. sented. The concept '(capacity building' general- 
ly characterizes a Federal role vis-a-vis other 
institutiofis in the service- system such as State 
and focal government and private agencies. It 
defines the Fedefal role as an assistant to the 
human service suppliers helping them to im- 
prove their performance and, in some cases, 
stimulating the development of service supp- 
liers. Historical developments and effects of 
capacity'^building are noted including the in- 
. crease in the range and depth of horizontal 
coordination and catalyz^tion activities at State 
and substate levels, the increase in vertical in- 
teractiohs focusing on the more rational use of 
public resources, and the growing acknowl- 
edgement of influence rather than power as the 
appropriate^ basis for exercising Federal leader- 
ship. Capacity building policies of DHEW dnd 
\major components for implementation are sum- 
marized, problems associated with capacity 
building are categorized according to the serv- 
ice system, the situation, and the client. Consid- 
eration is give^^ 'top>down' capacity building, 
situation diidiysis, and decision process anal- 
ysis. Capacity building tools are identified. A list 
of cl; ) d readings on aging and intergovern- 
ment^ operations is included. 



and (3)rstaff, cbntainifig po^iesf and procedures 32^. 
to Gjtiide.dail^Jpperations of the authority. See 
alaJIfiikilume 1VPB-264 850; Volume 2, PB-264 

328. Capacity-Building and f>ecentralization 
(Session E). AO A Staff Program Materi- 
als. 

Richard Verville and Arthur Boyd. 
White (E.hk) and Co., San Francisco 
Calif. 

Oct 75, Sip 

. -■ is 



Capacity-Building for Sguth Carolina 

Local Governments. Volume 1: Final 

Beport, Appendices A~B. 

South Carolina Office of Community 

Development, Columbia. 

Feb 76, 111p Executive Summary 

available from PROJECT SHARE. 

PB-264 863 Available from NTIS, PC 

$6.50/MF $3.00 



Under a contract with the Departm'ent of Hous- 
ing and Urban Developrrient, the State of South 
Carolina participated in a capacity building pro- 
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gram for 10 demonstration cities. It was deter- 
mined that regional councils of government 
(COG's) in the State would be the best organiza- 
tional mechanism for delivering capacity build- 
ing assistance. All 1 0 COG's received funding to 
employ one management analyst, and each ana- 
lyst was to provide ciapacity building to one or 
more cities selected fromtiis or her region. One 
of the COG's chose not to participate in the pro- 
gram/and the remaining nine COG's provided 
capacityj^ilding assistance to 10 cities, this 
was accomplisJjed by onsite consultation and^ 
supported. by training and technical assistance, 
a clearinghouse for information, and a working 
network among management analysts. Overall, 
officials in the cities reacted favorably to the 
assistance they received. The question of 
whether the capacity building system in South ^ 
Carolina will be institutionalized is yet to be an- 
swered. The execution of capacity building is 
discussed in terms of the multidepartmental 
concept, citizen participation, budget improve- 
rnent, personnel policies, organisation and man- 
agement, citizen complaints, and purchasing 
procedures. Appendices contain background 
information about the 10 cities, case studies of 
three cities, reso^irce documents prepared by 
the University of South Carolina's Bureau of, 
Governmental Research,* a handbook for plan- 
ning -^nd conducting meetings that involve 
municipal councils, a purchasing manual for lo- , 
cal governments, and a budget manual for small 
municipalities. See also Volume 2, SHR- 
0020176. 

J 

330. Capacity-Building for South Carolina 
Local Governments. Volume 2: Appen- 
dices €-F, Resource Documents for 
Small Cities. 

South Carolina Office df Community 
Development, Columbia. 
Feb 76, 152p 

PB-264 864 Available from NTIS, PC 
$8.00/Mf $3.00 

This second volume of a report on capacity 
building at the local level in South Qarolina con- 



tains several handbooks and manuals to aid offi- 
cials in small municipalities. Included are Re- 
source documents prepared by the University of 
South Carolina's Bureau of Governmental l^e- 
search (Monitoring Policy Making and Opera- 
tional Functions in Sm^ll Local Governmentjs?* 
The ^ulti-Functional Department. Concept In 
Small Municipalities, and Citizens Participation 
in Local Government), Handbook for Planning 
and Conducting Meetings Involving Municipal 
Councils prepared by the Municipal Assocration 
of South Carolina, Purchasing Manual for Local 
Governments prepared by the South Carolina 
Association of Counties, dnd Budget Manual for 
Small Municipalities and Strategy for Budget 
Improvement prepared by the University of 
South Carolina. The handbooks and manuals 
are intended to assist in the monitoring process; 
centralized purchasing; and butiget prepara- 
tion, enactment, and enforcement. Part of a se- 
ries of 25 documents related to the HUD 
Capacity-Building Demonstration Program. See 
also Volume 1, SHR-0020186. 

331. Chattanooga s Experience with Reor- 
ganization for r '^very of Health Ser- 
vices. 

M. M. Young. 

Chattanooga - Hamilton County Health 
Dept., Tenn. 
1970, lOp 

SHR-Q002114 Pub.^ip American Jnl. 
of Public Health v60 n9 p1739-1748 
Sep 70. 

Experiences of tfie City-County Health Depart- 
ment in Chattanooga, Tenn>, in community reor- 
ganization, for the delivery of health and other 
services and participation in a number bf feder- 
ally financed programs, are reported. The direc- 
tor of the health department participated in the 
establishment of a nonprofit corporation to op- 
erate the Community Action Program of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. Coordinated 
planning fbr the delivery of education, housing, 
employment, and health and welfare services 
was accomplished by codperation among lead- 
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ers of agencies providing these services. A com- 
prehensive neighborhood health center wa$ ini- 
tiated and, during its first year of operation, it 
/ enrolled ap^proximately 6,000 ' individuals 
(1,800.fainilies). Visits to the center for medical 
and dental services at the end of the first year 
were about 450 per week, with ^about 200 
home visits per week by nursin^personnel and 
family health workers. A la/g^Hea^ Start Pro- 
gram was created, aj^thpugh the necessity for 
providing health services on a rather cpmplete 
scale resulted in some-frustration. Chattanooga 
was one of 1 4 pilot U.S. cities designated tcrtest 
the validity and effectiveness of interagency 
cooperation in the integration of human service 
programs at the neighborhood level. To^ssist 
with the operation of the Model Cities Program 
a community demonstration agency board was 
established by city .ordinance; Interjurisdiction- 
al and regional planning was an essential ele- 
ment of community reorganization. Graphic 
illustrations of the organization of the Communi- 
ty Action PK^gram and neighborhood services 
are includeyPresen+ed at 3l Meeting 

(97th) of the American Pubii jith Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 1 I. ^969. 



332. Child Abuse and Neglect. The Problem 
)^rys^lts Management Volume 1: An 
. Overview of the Problem. 

National Center on Child Abuse and 
Neglect, Washington, D C. 
1975, 63i3 Executive Summary availa- 
ble from PROJECT SHAR^ 
SHR-0002048 Available from the Su- 
. perintenden^^ of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, tlC 
20402, Order number 017-0912- 
000^8-9. 

/ 

Perspectives on child abuse and neglect are 
presented, and Uie difficulties involved in ef- 
forts to understands, and manage the problem 
are analyzed in the first volume of a three-part 
series. Several aspects of child maltreatment 
are discussed, including the characteristics of 
the parents and children, the effects of abuse 



an^ neglect, a psychiatrist's view of the prob^ 
Jem, and the thrust of State laws. Problems of 
definition and incidence and deficiencies within 
the system of child protection are addressed. It 
is observed that child abuse and -neglect are 
perce^ived quite differently by the physician, the 

^ law enlporcement officer, the psychiatrist, the so- 
cial worker, thfi^sociologist, the moralist, and 
y^he parent. The viewpoint of the childreV 
^ however, is seldom known. From the psfchi^*- . 
trisf s point of view, the psychological charac- 
teristics of abusive and neglectful parents may 
include immaturity and dependence, a sense of 

» personal imcompetence^ difficulty in experiefic- 
ing pleasure, social iso^tion, a tendency to mis- 
perceive the child, a fear of spoiling the child, 
belief in the value of punishment, and a lack of 
awareness about the chMd's needs. Fragmented 
perceptions'of child abuse and neal«?ct have 
produced.contradictory views on case manage- 
ment. Two general approaches exist: (1) the 
punitive approach, based on the /'^ i^il 
treatment as a crime for whi( ^ *i»«pr^ 

. punished; and (2) tht 

which views n iltreatmerU o , e"^bl^m 

requiring treatment. The p ment-versus^* 
treatment dichotomy is reflecr m the fact that 
the'laws pertaining to child abuse and neglect 
in all 50 States fall under both the criminal and 
the civil codes. All States have elaborate but 
generally fragmented systems of cViild protec- 
tion involving the following elements: a manda- 
tory reportjhg process; public and private child 
protective services; and other agencies and in- 
dividuals involved in the identification, disposi- 
tion, or treatment of cases. Problems of 
coordination within such typically fragmented 
systems are discussed. Tabular summaries of 
State laws and reporting activities are included. 
A bibliography is provided. See also Volumes 2 
and 3, SHR-0002049 and SHR-0002050. 



3^3. Child Abuse and Neglect. The Problem 
and Its Management. Volume 2: The 
Roles and Responsibilities of Profes- 
sionals^. 

National Center on Child Abuse and 
Neglect, Washington, DjC. 
1975, 89p Executive ^mmary availa- 
i ble from PROJECT SHARE. 
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SHR-0002049 Available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documants, Goverrv 
ment Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402, Order number 017-092-. 
' ^00017-1. ' ^ ' 

The second vo^um(B of a three-part series on 
child maltreatment discusses the r^les of the 
professionals and agencies involved in case 
management activit'es. Hospital or psychiatric 
•social workers, public health nurses, social 
workers in private agonci^, and lay therapists 
such as parent aides are those who^e jobs in- 
volve .vyor^mg with abusive parentSL Ways of 
dealing with the parents' initial reactiqlns to the 
worker, including their likely fear that the work- 
er will criticize or punisti them, are di^oussed. 
The kinds of help that abusive parents need ar^ 
identified. It pointed out tl^at abusive parents 
respond to Mi^pthatis more tntense and person- 
al tt\an is usual in therapeutic relationships. The 
characteristics and need^ ^f the workers who 
deal with ab.usive parents are c|[iscussed, and 
the ways in which p^raprofessional workers^can 
lend support to therapeutic efforts are fioted. 
The treatment process and its demands on the 
worker are described.^The philosophy, organiza- 
tion, and approach to case management of the 
Child Protective pervices Unit in Hennepin 
County, Minnesota are outlined as an example 
of local agency participation in identifying 
abuse and neglect and in treating both the abus- 
ers and the abused. The role of th§ physician in 
diagnosing cases of suspected child Maltreat- 
ment is outlined, and the multidisciplinary dlag- 
nostic^onsultation tearh is described, as one 
means of facilitatlng^both medicah diagnosis 
and case managerkent in a hospital setting. In- 
cluded are ll;sts of indicators of child maltreat- 
ment, for both parents and cfirklren? A case 
^study is presented of the Nation's first special- 
ized child abuse unit in a policy agelncy, the 
Abused and Battere<^ Chfki Unit of the* Los An- 
geles Pqjice Departnfiej^A discussion of the. 
role of the schooHn id(^ntifying and intervening 
in cases of child maltreatment includes guide- 
line's for teachers. A bibliography is provided 
See also Voluhies 1 and 3, SH3j0002048 and 
SHR-000205d> 



334. Child Ab^usje and Neglect: The Problem 
and Its t^anagement. Vohjme ^: The 
Community Teajn-An Approach to 
Case Management and Prevention, 
National Center on Child Abuse and 
* Neglect^ Washif^gton, D.C. 

r « 197&, 208p Executive SummalTWXra li- 
able from PROJECT SH)ARE. 
SHR-0002050 Available from the Su- 
perintendent .of Dgcuments, Govern- 

} ment Printing Office, Washington; DC 

20204, Order number 01 7-092- 
00019-7. 

• \, 

In the third volume of a three-part series, guide- 
line|sfor coordinating ma^nagement and pr* n 
tion of ^ -Id abuse and neglpct at the 
commuru c-vel are presented. The'guidelines 
are bas«d^on th^" community team appropdh, 
defined as the use qf \ body of professionals 
iand the representatives of service agencies and 
groups who work together, uiing some. form of 
coordination, to ensure more effective manage- 
ment pf cases of abuse and neglect.' Communi- 
ty teams generally include social Ovorkers,i 
physicians, lawyers, juvenile or family court 
judges, psychologists, public health nurses, 
teachers, police officers, day care workers, and 
interested citizens. Although group structur&^s 
tasks, and specific objectives vary from com- 
munity to community, certain elements of se^- 
ice are essential if the community is to pratfct 
^abused and neglected children and help their 
parents. These elements are identification and 
diagnosis, treatment, and education. Alternative 
appiroaches to identification and diagnosis in- 
clude the use Of central registers and the use of 
hotlines. The status of each approach, organiza- 
tional and operational aspects, 3nd examples of 
services in operation are considered. The dis- 
cussion of treatment for abu.sive parents 
touches on the goals and problems of treatment 
and describes several treatment modalities. 
Methods of direct treatment for abused or neg- 
lected children up to -age five are discussed, 
with special attention to treatment in a day care 
setting. The role of out-of-home placement of 
the child as part of the family's treatment plah 
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is discussed, and the need to coorqinj^te treat- 
ment for all family'membefs is strjessed. The 
gliscussion of education and training for health 
professionals and the public includes guide- 
lines for conducting public information" cam- 
paigns based on the experiences of a statewide 
^campaign in Florida. Guidelines for co^HKiinat- 
ing cNId abuse program elements through Jthe 
community team appnoach ^re offered, fol- 
lowed by consideration of the inclusion of pri- 
mary, prevention in ^he community plan. 
Descriptions of existing comfnunity €hild abuse 
programs are appended. A bibliography is pro- 
vided. See also Vofumes 1 and 2, SHR- 
0002048 and SHR-d002049,' * 



335. Community Human Service Networks: 
New Roles for Mental Health Workers. 
W, Robert Curtis" \ 
Massachusetts Dept. of Mental Health, 
Taunton. \ ^ 

1973, 8p ' 
SHR-0002177 Pub, in Psychiatric An- 
nals v13 n7 Jul 73. 

The role of mental health workers in the design 
of human serv^ices systems within the communi- 
ty to resolve social problems is considered. 
With the exception of educators, nr>ental health 
workers constitute the largest group of human 
service personnel. Human service resources are 
categorized as governmental entities^ommuni- 
ty care^Ljvers, and community citizens. These re- 
sources a?^ graphically illustrated, and hugnan 
services provided in the State of Massachusetts 
are noted. Decentralization to the community 
level is viewed aib necessary element of human 
service delivery systems. It is pointed out, 
however, titat separable services may be deliv- 
ered on a centralized level. The functions of 
mental health workers in decentralization are 
delineated, including coc^dination, community 
organization, and trainir^g and sanctions. It^i^ 
recommended that different models for deTiver- 
ing Services within the inter^qtional process of 
the social environment be developed. Rather 
th^n focusing exclusively on the psycKological 



process within individuals, such models should 
consider\uch variables as money, power, and 
Values. Th\6 role of mentaj health wofk«rs in 
model development is imp6rtant because o\ 
their special knowledge o.f individuals. 'Art in- 
teractional interventibn moxiel incorporating 
t^flm problem-solving in a social nWtwork is^d^e- 
scribed, 'Presented at the Annual Meeting of 
Psychiatric OutpatierU^Clinics of America, fsJew 
York City, IV^arch 15, 1973. . , 

336 Community Planning for an Aging So- 
ciety}^ Designing ServicBS and Facili- 
ties. 

M. Powell Lawton, Robert Newcomer 
and Thomas 0. Byerts, 
Philadelphia Geriatric Center, Pa. 
1976, 340p " 
SHR-0002252 Available from Dowtl- 
' en, Hutchinson and Ross, Inc, 323 
Sarah St„ Box 699, Stroudsburg, PA 
r 183^150. 

A compilation of articles on eomniunity plan- 
ning and policy decisions as they affect the eld- 
erly is presented. In t^^e first part of the book, 
consideration is giv^<i to problems associated 
with aging, urban lifestyles and life cycle fac- 

-Jtors, And the effect of ethnicity on lifestyles of 
the inner city elderly. The focus of the second 
part of the book is on community planning and 
policy decisions. Articles in this part address the 
housing needs of older poeple. Federal housing 
programs, zonijjig, the utilization of alternative 
card settings,* and the costs of alternative care 
settings. Programmatic Aspects of housing for 
older people are discussed in the third part of 
the book, including the estimation of housing 
need, housing preferences and satisfactions, 
homogeneity and hete/ogeneity in housing, site 
selection; e model for planning a special neigh- 
borhood, a^d new communities. The final part 
of the book pertains to cornmuriity services for 

.the eld^ly. Included are discussions on facility 
planning, neighborhoods as servic^e systems, 
. the estimation of service need, aging and resi- 
dential location, intraurban transportation 
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rreeds ancTproblemsrgoal dispfacemer^t in cOfn- 
muni^ planniri;^ efforts, an^ the reflection" of 
u,ser requirements in parj< design. fi,n index is 
inctJded. » 



337. A Comp\rative Study of United Ser- 
vices Agency Centers. 
, D. L Raphael, G. D,^Smith, i). Spot- 
theim, L Nov^and C. Kunig/ 
Pennsylvania ^ate .Univ., University 
Park. Center for Human Services Devel- 
opment. 

"1 1975, 80p 

SHR-0000630 Available .from NTIS, 
PC $,6.00/MF $3,00 

This report presents a comparative evaluatior^ 
of the operation of United Services Agency 
(USA) centers. Models are constructed ;for the 
*^Pittston, Tunkhannock, Hazleton, an^ Kingston 
centers of the USA in Pennsylvania and portray 
center operations over a 1-week pegod. They 
have a triform structure(client flow, record flow, 
and cost distribution components). A listing of 
client processing and-clerical support sectors 
and associated activities is given, and a quan- 
titative cdmparison of center costs, clients, and { 
case records is made. Hard s^rvi^e costawere 
stable and essentially the same for all centers, 
with the most costly hard service being food 
stami^s. The cost of delivering hard services 
tend^ed to decrease with time and experienqe. 
The cost of delivering soft services was much 
higher than the cost of hard services and ranged 
from $3.50 to $^25 per $ 1.00 of service (coun- 
seling). Proportionately, all centej;s delivered a 
larger amount of hard services than soft ser- 
vices. Soft services, being small in number, 
were often provided in conjunction with hard 
services. Smaller centers showed some indica- 
tion of inefficiep<^ in service delivery. Although 
many clients en'tered centers via a receptionist 
and human service planner, or humap service 
planner>only rout^ a large^^number entered di- 
rectly via income maintenance intake workers 
aTid income maintenande continuing eligibility 
'sectors. A large proportion of clients were still 



'\r/ a* carryover status at the efid of the 1-week 
- model period, indicating that cepte^rs generated 
.a relatively long.eligibility processing period for 
many clients. There was a fairly large involve-, 
''i^ ment of^ direct 4upervi^ify and administrative 
personnel participation In service assessment, 
- and delivery at smaller centers, A list of referr 
enceS is provided, ! 



338. Computerization of ^ the Minneapolis 
Community lofofmatiori and Referral 
^ Service Resource File, 

J Community Information and Referral 

Service, Minneapolis, Minn, 
1975,;i11p 

SHR^OO1 143 Available from^JTIS, 
Pt $6,50/MF $^9P 

The computerized community inforfnation and 
referral service (CIRS) serving Hennepin CourUy, ^ 
Minn., Is described. CIRS provides^free informa- 
tion to community residents about health, wel- 
fare,, social services,^ and educational and 
recreational resources in the greater Minneapo- 
lis area and refers people with problems to ap- 
propriate resources. It offers short-term 
counseling, travelers' aid services, and help at 
Christmas time such as food or toys for needy 
• families and maintains community services and 
senior citizen club directories'. More than 
^35,000 inquiries are handled annually, and a 
cornpuierized resource file l^as been created 
that contains over 2,000 individual services. 
This file is updated monthly and its information 
is readily retrievable by staff members. The an- 
nual re|:yort of CIRS for 1975 is included. Histori- 
cal developments in the decision to establish . 
the computerized resource file are traced. The 
file's organization is detailed. An index to serv- • 
ice codes and definitions used in the file and 
sample printouts are provided. Updating proce- 



dures, with relatedTorms, are o, 
cal description of the fll^^ 
and ancillary service a 
nance are consider^d 
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and cost 
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Conceptual Design. Revision Child 
Abuse and Neglect Report and Inquiry 
System (CANRIS).^ 

Texas State pept. df PHbllc Welfare, 
AMStin. Child Abuse and Neglect Re- 
port and Inquiry' System. " 4 
7 Jan 76> 75p 

SWfl-OOOOSeO Available from NTI&, 
PC $5.25/MF $3.00 



ArV overview of tl^ Child Abuse and Njeglect ' ^ 
Report and Inquiry System (CANRIS), opkrat;ed 
by the Texas State Department of Ptiblic Wel- 
faj:e, and proposed revisions are given. Each of 
the three basic features of CANRIS operations 
(reporting, i^nc^uiry, and statistics), are utilized to 
allow the De^rtment tO! identify/ track, and 
evaluate child abuse in Texas; plan for preven- 
tive programs at the immediate^-wofker level; 
and, create" policy. The purpose of proposed 
revisions is to offer an improved data reporting 
systeln. This is to be accomplish^ by Enhanc- 
ing rather, than replacing the existing system 
with improved forms and operational flows to 
reduce system access and turnaround times; ef- 
ficient data collection and dissemination tech- 
nique's; and effective linkage witl!^ th^ Social 
Services Management System of the depart- 
ment. Revisions proposed to achieve the 
^preceding objectives concern chang/es in forms, 
the telecommunication screen format of CAN- 
RIS, telecommii^rrications operation^, data sys- 
tems, data edit^, expungement, statistical 
reports, and linkage. A description of intake, re-- 
pdrt processing, ^ffid output report elements of. 
CANRIS is included, followed by numerous 
graphical, tabular, and narrative exhibits relat- 



ing to CANRIS and proposed revisions. 



340. Consumer Comparisons of Integrated 
• ^ ,^nd Categorical^Human Services. < 
% Leiand L. Beikv, ' 

Pennsylvania Stateu Univ., University 
Park, Centl^r for Human Services Devel- 
opment 

Apr .75, 1l1p Executive Summary 
, a>^ailabre from PROJECT SHARE. 



0^1 



>. SHR-0002064 Available from; NTIS, 
. PC $6,50/MF $3<00 ' 

fntegrated human services provided bif the Unit-' 
ed Services Agepcy demonstration projlect for 
i^onsumers in the Kingston and Pittstgn areas of 
PenhsVlvania are compared with^ categorical 
' sevi\ces provided by agencies in \he Wilkes- 
fiH/re and Nanticoke preas of the State. Field 
work was conducted in June and July of 1 974, 
To implement integrated service delivery the 
United Services Agency has established.'four 
multiservice centers which.provide single-entry 
access to an integrated network of social ser- 
vijQ^s. A key principle underlying center opera- 
tions is that of service planning by an individual 
working directly with consumers to^articulate 
their'needs and prepare a service plan to deal 
with the needs. Consumer relations to service 
delivery mechanisms and services of the 
demonstration project are evaluated and com- 
pared to thfe existing system of categorical ser- 
vices. Income maintenance services, especially 
food s^tamos, dominated both integrated ancT 
categoricalereas. In general, consumers report! 
ed no subs^ntive differences in^he classes or 
numbers of! services received under the two 
delivery systems. They reacted more favorably 
to integrated planning operations than to 
categorical planning operations and exi^ressed 
consistently higher degrees of prefererw^es for 
many characteristics of the integrated system. 
InforfViation oh the background and methodolo- 
gy of the study and supporting tabular data are 
appended. A bibliography is provided. 



341 , Cooperative Agreements : Between 
3 14(b) and Other Regional and Health 
Planning Agencies. 
Research Group, Inc.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Sep 74, 27p ' A r 
V SHR-0002045 Av^ila^e from Re- 
search Group, 1230 Healey Building, 
57 Fcursyth St., N.W., Atlanta, OA 
30303. 
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Interagency agreements are (Jiscussed as a pri- 
mary mechahisrrv for negotiations between 
comp^ref^ensiye health planning 314(b) age*i- 
tfies^arfd other regipnar^^and health planning 
. ^genCfes. tnteragency agreeVnents should| de- 
fine -all princi^pa] parties^ clarify the nat\jre of 
time, m^oneyrvrt;)anpxi^ft(Br, or produfete to be 
shared agcl the Appropriate manner of the in- 
^> tended sharing; and establish a policy to elimi- 
nate ..duplicate .fanning .efforts whenever 
possible. Formal interagency agreements are 
particularly-iseful in three planning areas: (1) 
specifying proper roles and interrelationships 
between tWo or more organizations serving the 
s^me population; (2) forestalling dupMcation of 
independent efforts to achieve the same ends; 
and (3) enhancihg the interagency availability 
and utility of information and planning services. 
Basic considerations to guide a 3 1 4(a)l5tate) or 
3 i 4(b), (areawide) agency ir^ fostering positive 
and cooperative arrangements; between itself 
and other activ^lanriing agencieswhich serve 
the same region are outlined^ Types of coopera- 
tive relationships are defined, and the nature of 
each relationship is explained. Thatext of a bas- 
ic interagency agreement is included and the 
potential for modifying the basic af^feement to 
fit any local situation is explored. Posjsible 
changes in the process of modification Sre sug- 
gested in tabular form. 



designedlio provide%n alternative to institution - 
alization for juvenile offenders by placing therrr" 
in a different community-ba^^^re^idential sgt- 
tfng and providing' an intensive counseling serv- 



ice 



rather 



the 



traditional 



edudational-vbcational training prograrn^ as*^ 
sociated^with institutions. The.^?ffectivene^5 of 
, the experimental Walnut Street Y " Prbgram is 
compar^cf-to the^ existing Ferris Op^n Program. 
Although no deffnitive Conclusions are reached, 
it is f§lt that ti^ 'Y' Program could be judged as, 
superior to the institutional arrangement em- 
b'odiedjn the Fei-ris Open program. General hy- 
potheses that can'be tested in any cost-benefit 
analysis are delineated. Characteristics of ex"- 
perimental programs as compared vyitfi existing 
programs are discussed, and specific program 
examples ixi California,ff\lorida, New Yorl||Mi- 
vfihigan, and Hawaii are cited. The model build- 
ing effort iriN^QSt-benefit analysis Is addressed, 
arfd various approaches to cost-benefit analysis 
are detailed. Concepts, classifications, «nd pro- 
cesses for cost-benefit analysis are listed in 
tabular form. Ttie objectives of cost-findinig sys- 
tems arp enmjnerated. The application of these 
systems to fne program of Delaware's Div/isic^n 
of Juvenile Co^ections is discussed. Procedural 
information is documented in ^n appendix. A 
bibliography is provided. Portions of this docu- 
ment are not fully legible. 



342. Cost Benefit Analys^ and Hypothesis 
Testing: An Exarnphft Application for 
Program Evaluation in\ Juvenile Correc- 

' tions. The Walnut Street 'V Program. 

Robert F. Minnehan. ^ 
Delaware Univ., Newark. Div. of Urban 
Affairs. 

Jun 7^,y lOOp Executive Summa 
availabre from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0002139 Available from NTIS, 
PC $6.00/MF $3.00 



C^st-I^enefit analysis and hypot^^sis festing 
Were employed ta.evaluate ^n innovative juve- 
^nile program direction taken by Delaware's' Divi* 
sion of Juvenile Corrections. The program is 



■ ; ' 

343. Critical Review of Research on Long- 
Term Care Alternatives. 
Sonia Conly. 

Jun 77, 14 1p Executive Summary 
available fi-om PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0002153 Available from SHARE, 
PC $7.25 . ' 

As part of a broad effort to examine policy op- 
tions in disability and long-term care, 4lje Office 
of the Assistant Secretary"* for manning and 
Evaluation initiated a review of DHEW-spon- 
sored researci^ on alterriatives for long-term 
care. Twenty-fivef»projects were studied and eva- 
Iudte0 in the r^^#f€w ihcluding^day care, special- 
ly designed hoifsmg, homemaker service, hpme 
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health ser>^ice, social semces, and §ervice coor- 
dination. It was hypothesized in the research 
studies and project^thpt fhe provision of one or ^ 
more alternative services to elder/y impaij^d;. 
persons will be reflected in enhanced physical, 
mental, or social fun(jlioning and that enhanced 
functioning c()mt>ined with thi0 provision of su^p- 
port' s.ervice* will make it possible for certain 
elderly persqrts to remain in the community or 
p^^aps even return to the community from an 
^rtsmutiorx- Internal validity was the primary con- 
cern, and fajlure to meet necessary conditions 
for internal validity was demonstrated in pro- 
jects where outcome data were available. 
Consequently, there was no basis for judging 
whether any of the community-based alterna- 
tives were effective in reducing institutionaliza- 
tion, mortality, and morbidity or in improving 
the scores of physical or mental functioning. 
Program cost data for day care and nursing 
home car^ are provided, and the characteristics 
of day care clients are compared with tho,se of 
the nursing home population, Recommenda- 
tions to improve further research efforts are of- 
fered. Appendices contain summary 
i/iformation about and critical reviews of the 25 
studies dealing with long-term care alternatives 
for the aged, notes on research designs, and 
notes on concepts of cost and cost-effective- 
ness. A list of references is provided. 



344. ' Data Qictionary of County Area Com- 
munity Corrections Information Sys- 
tems in Minnesota. 
Kirk T. Phillips. 
' Minnesota State Dept, of Corrections, 
St. Paul, Div, of Research and Informa- 
tion Systems. 
Jun 77, 245p 

.SHR.0001971 Available from NTIS, 
PC $.9.50/l\))F $3,00 

Types of correctional system data collected by 
county area information systems in Minnesota 
are described in this reference guide. A one- 
page synopsis of each information system that 
in.cludes the following terms is presented: com- 



munity corr^ections system, counties, popula- 
tion, contributing prbgrams,' in^plementatibn. 

' cf^Ste, system developmerO^ system hardware 
system Siciftware^ routine reports, and/aat& col- 
lection schedules, A lis^iq^ of data elements 
.maintained in each information systerr^js organ- 
ized accordihg^o such descriptors as elernent,. 
function, length/type, anyi schedule. Data ele- 
ments contained in infprma'tion systems are 
noted iti order of their appe^fance on data col^ 
lection schedules. Required hiinimum data ele- 
ments and any discrepancies in their coNe^ion 
by community corrections information systems 
are listed. Four tiommunity corrections informa- 
tion sysi4l^s have been implemented. They are 
designed to track clients as they proceed 
through local correctional programs. Individual 
client entries. are added by event (when a client 
enters a correctional prograpri/ tratisfers to a dif- 
ferent program within a system, or is terminated 
from a correctional program). Client tracking 

^facilitates the reporting df program utilization 
by calculating \he frequency of such events as 
the number of felons admitted^o jails and \he 
nupnber of juveniles assigned to probation. Por- 
tions of this document may not be fully legible. 
See also, SHR-0002133. 
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Decentralization and CitT^en Partidpa- 
tion in Social Services. ^ 
Martin Rein. 

Massachusetts Inst, of Tech., Cam- 
bridge. 
1972, 14p 

SHR.00021 20f^. in Public Adminis- 
tration Review p687-700 Oct 72. 



Or 



Decentralization and citizen participation issues 
in the delivery of soQal services are addressed. 
Two primary purposes of social service activi- 
ties are identified. First, services may be viewed 
as goods in their own right, as defined l^y per- 
.sons who utilize services. Second, services may 
be viewed , as instrumental, sinctf they serve- 
some purpose that is clefined by someone other 
, than the service user.^Un^lversal-formali^t and 
Jselectivist-discretionary service philosophies 
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are discussed. In the uniyersalist-fbrmalist 
philosophy, it is felt that individuals can best 
judge their needs and ^hat the best public policy 
involves the availability of an adequate I6vel of 
income to enable individuals to purc^se need- 
led services'. The selectivist-diiBcratiojiary 
philosophy, contends that 'servfces should 
selectively available to the poor/ dependent/ 
and deviant. With regaf^ to decentralization 
and, Citizen (i^rticipation issues, it is argued that 
alternative delivery models in use can be 
viewed as (efforts to cope wfth questions of 4efi- 
nitfpn and purpose. Alternative social serVice 

—delivery patterns are explored^ inclijding;|^<)rdi- 
natioh by general counselors, integration^^ith- 

» out coordination, coordirration with integrati6i^n, ^ 
and cor^prehensive care organized around 
jingle organizational function. 



346. DeinstituticujBiization of Developmen- 
ially Disatf^d Personsu A Conceptual 

• Ahalysis and Guide for State Officials. 
I^uman Services Resefarch Inst., Wash- 
ington, D.C. ' 

30 Jun 77, 1 53p Executive Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE, 
SHR'0D02134 Available from NTIS, 

* PC $8.00/MF $3.00 ' 

Guidelmes are presented to assist State and lo- 
cal policyrnakers and administrators involved in 
service delivery to develOpmehtally disabled 
citizens. The focus is'^bn the transition from an 
institutional or custodial system of services to 
more dynamic, ^bilitative, and aff.ir 
modes of care. Historical developmen|ts 
forts to reform the system of care foS^mbntally 
retarded and other developmentally disabled 
persons ^re reviewed. Obstacles to the full im- 
plenrientation of a responsive system of services 
are identified ds parental in^curity, 'h^nd-me- 
down' financing, angry ca'regiversj fluctuating 
accountability, and inadequate relationships be* 
tween service providers ar>d the private sector.^ 
Factors outside of the direct control of State 
ageribies responsible fqr the administration of 
services to developmentally disabled persons 



ace. examined. Values that are integral ^rts of 
any ^ysteni^tic approach to the delivery of ser- 
vices and legal principles releyant to service 
delivery are discussed: Models of organizational 
elements involved in the provisions of services 
to the developtnentally disabled are described. 
Examples of the ways in which some States 
adapted particular Federal programs to 
their needs are cited. Elements in the develop- 
nrf^it of State plans to serve the developmental- 
ly ai$abled and in plan implementation are 
detailed. Appendices contai)) a bibliography, a 
listing of major court rulings, and additional in- 
f6rm^ion on goals and criteria for services to 
^^^k^|d€v^opmentally tlisabled. 
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Delivering Information and Referral 
Services, in Rural Areas. 
Stephen A. Webster. 
Tennessee Univ., Knoxville. Sol^iool of 
Social #PVorK. ^ i / 

May 75, 2&p . 
SHR-00p1496 Available from Nation- 
al. Conference on 'Social Welfare, 22 
West Gay St.,XolumbusToH 43215. 



A successful effort to develop information and 
referral files for a 16-jqpuhty rural area in eiast- 
ern Tennessee is reportedi Agencies that deliv- 
ery health, agricultural, and social services in 
the area w^re smyeyed, and 919 separate serv- 
ice delivery^entities for the 16 counties were 
identified. In the inost ruraf counties, there was 
a base of approximately 25 agencies, including 
governmentaT agencies authorized by legisla- 
tion, and local service clubs. In less rural coun- 
ties, new agencies served a broader population 
and planning councils were more visible. lnfor< 
mal support activites by local servige clubs weire 
combined into an agency like Cw^a\ Charities' 
to administer a coordinated proMini of services 
for lowHncome groups. Each wunty had an in- 
formation and referral worker prior to the devel- 
opment of resource^ files. The Tennessee 
Department of^FublicyWelfare was designated 
as the information and referral office. Informa- 
tion and referral workers were trained in the use 
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of the resource files: they then served as staff 
for an information and referral consortium, as 
prograrn developers, and as community organ- 
izers. Background information about the 16- 
cou^y area and the survey form are contained 
in appendices. Presented at the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, May, 1975. 



348. Diffusion of Techhology in State Mis- 
sion-Qriented Agencies, 
Irwin Feller, Donald Menzel and Al> 
^ fred J. Engel. 

Pennsylvania State Univ., University 
Park. Center for tfie Study of Science 
Policy/ 
^ Oct 74, 300p 

SHR-0601671 Avaflable from Penn- 
^ - sylvania State Univ., Institute for Re- 
search on Human Resources, N253 
Burrowes BIdg., University Park, PA 
16802. ^ 

' ■ - T ■ 

The results of an exploratory ^tudy of organiza- 
tional innovation in public sector agencies are 
presented. The s-tudy is concerned with thrbe 
major issues: (1) whether there is a systematic 
tendency for some States to adopt new tech- 
nologies quickly in their operating programs; (2) 
^factors influencing drffetential patterns of tech- 
nology adoption; aqd (3) whether diffusion net- 
works exist among mission agencies in 
different Slates. That diffusion of four innova- 
tions in two mission agencies in 10 States was 
examined. The two mission agencies were high- 
Ways (or transportation) and air pollution con- 
trol. Sample technologies were impact 
attenuators and transportatron modeling for 
highway departrnents and automatic telBmetry 
systpms ^d air pollution modeling fof air pollu- 
tion ^gmicies. The 10 States included Maryland 
(pretest site), California, llliYiois, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, and West yirginia. Data were obtained 
through personal interviews with agency offi- 
cials in the 10 States and through telephone 
interviews with agency officials in alt otijer 
States. Differences in decisionmaking for each 



functional field suggested that variations across 
furrctions were much more significant than in- 
terstate variations or organizational characteris- 
tics of agencies Within a given functional field^ 
Despite the existence of theoretical and empiri- 
cal literature, organizational innovation was 
found to be an elusive concept in that organiza- 
tional characteristics were not significantly 
related to interst^te variations in technology 
adoption. T*he adoption of innovative technolo-. 
gies by States was conditioned by factors.exter- 
nal to agencies, particularly by the policies of 
federal agencies. Additional information oti the 
study issues and methodology and the question- 
naires are appended. 



349, Diversion in the Juvenile Justice Sys- 
tern. V 
National Council on Crirne and Delin- 
quency, Hackensack, N.J. 
1976, 1 14p 

SHR-0QD2188 Pub. as Crime &AM De- 
Iinquenrcy'v22 n4 Oct 76. 

* Eight articles on diversion itr the juvenile justice 
s.ystem are presented. In the first article, foui^. 
diversion projects are described. Their common 
characteristics are noted, including the use. of 
para'professionals from the community, reliance 
on crisis intervention, \ye central role of arbitra- 
tors and administrators rather th^n judges, the 
trend to avoid stigma, emphasis on status of- 
fenses and minor delinquency, and a lack of 
evaluation., Nine studies of the outcomes of spe- 
cific juvenile justice diversion programs are re- 
view^ in the second article, along with an 
inyfestigatiorr of the impact of diversion pro- 
grams ori the juvenfle justice systernjJin Los An- 
^geles Courfly, Calif. The thlVd article presents a 
1976 appraisal of police diversion programs for 
juvenile offenders that is used to updgte a series 
of diversion issues first defined in 1971. The 
tppic9^ddressed in the remaining five articles 
pertain to diversion from th^iflt^ile justice sys- 
tem in relati(^n to the reduction of recidivism, 
the results of a comparative and longitudinal 
assessment of status offenders, alternatives to 
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the juvenile court, for status offenders, recom- 
mendations for change in the juvenile! diversion 
system, and discretionary decisonmaking in 
juvenile justice. 

350. Dividing Case Manadement in Foster 
J Family Cflses: 

Theodore J. Stein, Eileen D. Gambrill 
and Kermit T. Wiltse. 
California State Univ., Sacramento. 
Scffdol of Social Work. 
1977, lip 
SHR-0002115 Pub. in Child Welfare 
v56 n5Ty321-33l May 77. 



Procedural issues associated with foster family 
case management in the Alameda Project (Cali- 
p fornia) are examined. Case management is di- 
vided between two workers, one responsible for 
intensive services to natural parents and the 
other concerned with children in 'foster homes. 
Proji^ct workers are responsible for services to 
biologicfai parervts, and cognty child welfare 
workers provide^ervi^es to foster children. The 
procedure employed for joint case manage- 
ment after a case is referred to the project and 
parental agreement to working with the project 
has been obtained is outlined. To evaluate work- 
er time involved in joint contacts, data were 
gathered during four 1 -month peri'od% spread 
over 18 months: Total time decreased sigr^ifi- 
cantly* during the second y%ar of the project, 
even though the number of project cas^s in- 
creased. Thus, relatively little time was con- 
sumed by contacts between project and county 
workers, l^e highest percentage of contacts in 
any time period was for either case discussions 
or updating on case progress. Project and coun- 
ty workers dicj not differ in their opinions on 
issues related to case management responsibili- 
ties *for intensive services, communication be- 
tween workers, ^and decisionmaking. An 
analysis of the results of the Alameda project 
showed that thei^ was greater movement of . 
.children out of foster care when case rhanage- 
ment was divided between project iind county 
yvorkers, compah-ed with the usual pattern of 



service del ivery, and that this was achieve^>«th 
no great reduction in caseload sjze. Adetailad 
discussion of the time and purposes of contacts 
between case management workers, personal 
advocacy, the provision of intensive services 
without case division, and practical aspects of 
case division is presented. 
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Dynamics of Community Plarining, 
Neil Gilbert and Harry Specht. 
California Univ., Berkeley. School of 
Social Welfare. 
1977, 185p . 

SHR-0002241 Available from Bellin- 
ger Publishing Co., 1 7 Dunster St., Har- 
vard SquarQ, Cambridge, MA 02138. 



This study of community planning efforts in 
Model Cities which began in 3 971, extended 
over a 5-year perio9 and was devoted to an as- 
sessment of what Model Cities demonstrated 
about social planning;^at\he local level. Com- 
munity planning in the 1 960's was reviewed in 
relation to the War on Poverty and New Federal- 
ism as an historical background. An analytical 
framework was devised for exploring major ele- 
ments in three levels of community planning: 

^ the action system, the interorganizational field, 
and the community context. Indicators of com- 
munity planning and data collection and anel- 
ysis procedures were developed and 
operational definitions are suppliedt 6^t^ for 
the study was gathered througfi: structured in- 
terviews conducted with the Depart(Tient /)f 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) offi- 
cials; information from HUD narrative reports; 
and a maiUsurvey of Model Cities programs 
sponsored by the U.S. Conference of Mgyors 
The ways in which different characteristics of 
the action system were associated with the 
achievement of varying degrees of citizen influ- 
ence were evaluated and the quality of compre- 
hensive demonstration plans and the process of 

■^jflan implementation were studied. Variable in-*^ 
terorganization factory were analyzed in rela- 
tion to planning objectives. Fixed community 
conte)^tual factors in the planning process, plan- 
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hing outcomes, and program performance were 
examined. Finally both quantitative and q'ualita-' 
tive guidelines for community planning were 
developedNllustrative^materials, and an index 
are included. 

352. Effective Social Services for Older 
Americans. 

sl>eldon S. Tobin, Stephen M. David* 
son Ann Sack. 

Micmgan Univ., Ann Arbor. Inst, of 
Gerontology.* • ^ " 

1976, 221p 

SHR-0002196 Available from Institute 
of Gerontology, University of Michigan 
- Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 
48202. % I 

Salient parameters associated with social serv- 
ice-delivery systems for the elderly are ad- 
dressed. An attempt is n^deto make the reader 
aware of the complexities involved in structur- 
ing effective services for the elderly. Th^ target 
audience includes planners of commutiity ser- 
vices, providers who are directly affected by 
planning decisions, and students. Considera- 
tions fundamental to decisions about>service 
and organisational goals are discussed relative 
to who \s to b^ served, what services are to be 
offered, and how services and programs are to 
be sponsored and staffed. Social services are 
defined and modifications required to meet the 
needs of the elderly are explored. Four goals of 
social services are noted: (1) objective and sub- 
jective functioning at an optimum level; (2) the 
Achievement of improvements according to in- 
dividual client status; (3) recognition of differ- 
ences between client-perceived needs and 
^i3rofessional judgements of need; and (4) en- 
hanced functioning in terms of an individual's 
capacity to facilitate both a sense of individual-' 
ity and a sense of relatedness. Problems and 
conterns of area agency directors who are re- 
sponsible^ for the design of effective service 
configurations for the elderly are investigated. 
Attention is also given to client-focused consid- 
eration^ in relation to age segregated versus 



353. 

age-integrated services and home-delivered ver- 
sus congregate services. Structural and strate- 
gic factors in the organization and delivery of 
social services and issues in the planning of ef- 
fective social services are identified. A list of 
references is provided, and appendices contain 
additional information on social' services for the 
elderly. . 

t .' ^ 

353. Emotionally Disturbed Children: A Pro- 
gram of Alternatives to ftesidental 
Treatment. 

Linda Bedford and Larry D. Hybertson. 
Boston Children's Service Association, 
Mass. Treatment Alternatives Project. 
' 1974, 7p 

SHR-0002152 Pub. in Child Welfare 
v54 n2 P109-115 Feb 1975. 

A program providing >Kernatives to residential 
treatment of emotionally disturbed childreh is 
detailed. The Thsaftment Alternatives Project 
(TAP) is a service and demonstration program 
that was formed in August, 1972 through a con- 
tract between the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Welfare and the Boston Children's 
Service Association. TAP clients are children 
between 4 and 1 6 years of age who live in the 
greater Boston area. They cannot >eceive treat- 
ment unless the we^lfare departmeht has ob- 
tained legal ctrstody, by parent designation or 
involuntarily. 1"he Informed Consent Form, 
signed at the time of formal admission by a par- 
ent or guardian, is described. Five areas that 
merit special consideration in the selection of 
feasible treatment alternatives for emotionally 
disturbed children are examined in relation to 
the experience gained in TAP: (1) medipal 
screening (TAP's comprehensive medical and 
jJsychological evaluation and care program is 
sketched); (2) delineation of case management 
^ and treatment issues; (3) supgortive alliances; 
(4) staffing and caseload levels; and (5) cost and 
service accounting. Tha fiscal soundness of the 
program is demonstrated by the fact thatt>nly 3 
of 41 clients are in a residential treatment pro- 
gram. ^ 
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354. Evaluating the Impactof Program Con- 
sultation ip f/ealth Services. 
Elizabeth L Watkins, Thomas P. Hol- 
land and Roger A. Ritvo. 
Case Western Reserve Univ., Cleve-. 
land, .Ohio. Human Services Design 
Lab. - ^ * 

1975, 18p 

SHR-0002201 Pub. in Health.Educa- 
tion Monographs v3 n4 p38 5-402 
' Winter 1975. 

> r • ' 

A methodology is presented for use by both 
consultants and consultees in evaluating their 
nr^tual efforts to improve agency health service 
programs. The reporting form and instruction 
manual developed in the course of the project 
are designed to be instruments for evaluation 
and accountability of program consultation. 
Two elements are the focus of the reporting 
form: the degree to which theiconsultation proc- 
ess meets the objectives 'of the ponsultaht and 
consultee when they interact and the degree to 
which the consultation^ process enhances 
achiev^ement Qf the objectives of the health serv- 
ice program under'consideration. The reporting 
} form concentrates on four aspects of the pro<^- 
ess of program consultation: organizational as- 
sessment and problem' - formulation, 
establishment of cohsultatit)n objectives, deter- 
minatiori of action strategies, and outcome as- 
sessme(nt. Conceptual issues influencing 
consultation are explored, including the meas- 
urement of organizational change and prob(dmb 
in accbuntingfor interacting influences. Report- 
ing forms were completed by four nutritionists, 
four nurses, four health educators, four physic 
cians, and ten sociaf wqrkers. Thirty-four forms 
were completed, representing 29 examples of 
consultation by 1 9 consultants. Each consulting 
effort fodused on more than one issue, and the 
average number of issues was 3.1 per report. 
Program consultation transactions thus dealt 
with a series of related issues concerning an 
agency's service delivery pattern md organiza- 
tional support to programs. The impUc|itions of 
evaluating^ program consultation ar^iscussed. 
Paper is based on a presentation at Annual 



Meeting of the Anrierican Public Health Associa- 
tion (102nd),.'New Orleans, La., Oct. 22, 1974r 



355. Evaluation of Hurtian Services Plan- 
ning. Approaches at State and Local 
Levels. Volume I. 
' • Charles C. McClintSlck. 

New York State Coll. of Human Ecolo- 
gy, Ithaca. Dept. of Community Service 
Education. 

15 Nov 77, 293p Executive Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0002244' Available from NTIS. 
PC $11.00/MF $3.00 > 

As new efforts in the area of /human services 
planning have been initiated/new issues an^ 
problems associated with ?fiiave been identic 
fied. The report represents ajj attempt to 
achieve a^better understanding of these prob- 
lems and issues by providing an overview 
evaluation of human services planning anState 
and substate levels. Four questions ark ad- 
dressed: (1) What approaches and techniqlies 
are utilized by the planner. (2) What are the ad- 
vantages and limitations associated with these 
approaches and techniques.. (3) What is 'suc- 
cessful' planning. (4) What appear to be the 
nrrOst useful combinations or refinements of ap- 
proaches and techniques, planning is defiaed 
as ajmetans of reducing uncertainty in human 
services^management. Uncertainty has both a 
technical or operational dimension as well as a 
social and political dimension. Observations 6t\ 
the tactical and strategic aspects of planning, 
and a summary of the environnri)9ntal feature^ 
influencing planning are discussed, followed by 
an outline of recommendations for successful 
human service planning. D^ta collection meth- 
ods included telephone interviews (averaging 
30 mirjytes) in each of the 50 States with in- 
dividuals who were identified as key informants 
on their State's human service planning efforts, 
and face-to-face interviews (aVera:gind 90 mi- 
nutes) with a similar group of persons in a sam- 
ple'of 8 State and 9 local sites. A second volume 
is planned which will discuss the case studies in 
detail. See also Volume 2, SHR-D02399. 
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356. ' Evaluation ofPutreach of the Nutrition 

Program for we Elderly, 

Opinion Research Corp., Pdnceton, 
^ ' NJ. 

• Dec 75, 196p 

SHR-0001356 Available from NTIS, ^ 

PC $a.OO/MF $3.00 

-A study to investigate and evaluate !the quality 
of the outreach component of the Administra-' 
tion on Aging's nutrition program for the elderly 
is reported. The outreach compone^nt otthe pro- 
gram involves th^ efforts made to inform people 
o^the existence and nature of the program and 
to recruit eligible persons into the program. The 
goals of the study involved evaluation of wheth- 
er outreach was needed or used in the initial 
filling of sites; whether outreach was used for 
replacement purposaspand whether outreach 
was used \ on a continuing basis to reach the 
needy. Interviews were conducted with 858 
randomly selected particippnts ^t 30 nutrition 
program sites and with 1,258 randomly select- 
ed persons living in the areas served by the 
sites. The major finding of the study was that 
sites tend to be one of two types: (1) 'open,' in 
which participants come once or twice a week 
and nutritfon is a primary goal; and (2) 'needy,' 
in which participants eat four to tive times a 
week and nutrition is considered relatively less 
important than socialization. Outreach at 'open' 
sites rs\mpstly carried out by word of moi/th, 
white outreach at 'needy' sites is heavily pro- 
moted by personal, contact. Participants at the 
^ites were found to be better off than nonpartici- ' 
pant^ in terms df both nutrition and marital 
health*. Recommendations ooncernipg overa^f 
project direction, areas of interest .to project 
personnel dt the local level, and a. longitudinal 
evaluation are discussed. 



357. Evaluation of Personal Care Organize- 
tions and Othpr In-Home Alternatives 
to Nursing Home Care for the Elderly 
and Long-Term Disabled, Interim Re- 
^ port No, /. Identification of Alternative 
Programs to Institutionalizj^tionXMeth- 
ods and Results, 

Pauline R. Charpentier and Robert Sol- 



■ iz. . ■ ■ ' 

Applied Management Sciences, Inc., 
\ Silver Spring, Md. 

6 Sep 74> 130p Executive Summary 
vailabfe from PROJECT SHARE. 
PB-256 010 Available from NTIS, PC 
$7.25/MF $3.00 ' 

Procedures followed in a study of altcjrnatives to 
nursing home care are described. Thyfn-sttask 
was an exhaustive search of the literature. Ten 
indices and absitracting services and several 
major journals relating to health care sjnd the 
elderly were consulted. More than 200 docu- 
ments were ultimately selected for review. A 
telephone survey was conducted tc^ contact irv 
dividuals, organizations, and governmentafi 
agencies having knowledge about health care 
for the elderly and especially heath care which 
/ represents an alternative to institutional place- 
ment. Nine projects were identified as a result 
of th(9 literature search (three in New York, one 
. in Colorado, two in Meryland, ope in Ohio, and 
two in Massachusetts). Summaries of each pro- 
ject are provided, along with an enumeration of 
services offered . A form for use during site visits 
to evaluate 'the projects was devised, and 
screening and classification criteria for the se- 
lection evaluation parameters were devel- 
oped. A tet^tative interview format was 
prepared. Appendices contain abstracts de- 
scribing the projects dnd a bibliography. See 
also Interim Report 2, SHR-6020164; Interim 
' Report 3-Volume 1, SHR-0020165; Interim Re- 
port 3-Vblume 2, SHR-0020166; Interim Report 
4, SHR.0020167. 



358. Evaluation of Personal Care Organiza- 
tions and Other In-Home Alternatives 
to Nursing Home, Care for the Elderly 
and Loqg-Term Disabled. Interim Re- 
port No. 2 (Revised), Critical Evaluation 
of Reported Research Involving Alter- 
natives to Institutionalization alu^ Cost/ 
> Efficiency-Effectiveness, 

Appljed Management Sciences, Inc., 
Silver Spring, Md. . 
30 Apr 75, 97p Executive Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
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PB-2B6 Oil Available from NTIS, PC 
$6.00/IS/IF'$3.00 V 



PB-256 012 Available from NTIS, PC 
$6.S0/MF $3.00 ' 



A critical review of erght projex:ts wasi undertak- 
en to evaluate the effectiveness and/or cost effi- 
ciency of alternatives to jnstitutionalization for 
the^elderly. It appeareb that stroke patients may 
benefit from home care programs following in- 
patient treiftrffent. With regard to rehabilitation 
care in the home as an alternative to odtpatient 
clinic care, patients seemed to prefer the clinic 
environment where ^visits vyere longer^ Ty/o 
emerging forms of honinstitutictnal care ap^ 
peared to be yuorthwhile in terms of patient care 
ahd satisfaction. Adffit day care for the infirm 
elderly was related to higher levels of life satis-^ 
faction Jhan for patients in an institutional mi-^ 
lieu. Congregate living arrangements combined 
social aspects of group living with readily availa- 
ble supportive services. The impact of a socially- 
oriented club setting on the physical and mental 
functioning of patients was demonstrated. 
Weaknesses inherent in the evaluation of the 
projects are noted, and guidelines for the criti- 
cal evaluation of research d^uments are ap- 
pended. See also Interim Report ' 1, 
SHR-0020163; Interim Report 3-Volume 1, 
SHR-0020165; Interim Report 3-Yolume 2, 
SHR-0020166; Interim Report 4, SHR^ 
0020167. 



359. Evaluation of Personal Care Organiza- 
tions and Other In-Home Alternatives 
to Nursing Home Care for the Elderly^ 
and Long-Term Disabled.- Interim Re- 
port No. 3 (Revised).^ Assessment of the 
' Feasibilfty of Conducting a Prospective 
Study of iSiients Served by Alternatives 
to Institutional Care. Volume I. 
r Douglas E. Skinner Kenneth G.,Wiss^ 
mann, Pauline R. Charpentier, Alan C. 
- Foose and Robert Soliz. 
Applied Management Sciences, Inc., 
Silver Spring, Md. * / 
30 Apr 75, A23p Executive Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 



The fea^ility . of conducting a prospective 
study of elderJy clients served by alternatives to 
institutional care-was assessed: Literature in the 
fields of aging, Jong-tefm institutionalization, 
and alternatives to institutionalization was re- 
viewed, and g telephone survey of individuals 
2ind organizations concerned with alternatives 
to institutionalization was conducted.' A ^te visit 
information file was designed to guide the site^ 
visits. Areas of discussion fpr projects to be eva- 
luated were general program informatioo, client 
linformation., data collection, financial informir- 
'tion, sources of revenue, staff information, ser- 
vices provided, physical plant, research 
activities, .and organization. Twenty-three pro- 
jects offering ^noninsti^utional services for the 
elderly \xi six iStates (Ker^upky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and South 
Carolina) were visited/lssues^analyzed with re- 
spect to/feasibility were supplemental services', 
client population, selection criteria (eligibility), 
t;>arriers^ to the expansion of services, service 
evaluation, intake forms, case folcfars, encoun- 
ter forms, demographic and personal data, cli- 
ent aisessment and client progress, data 
processing, monitoring program activities and 
.clients, cooperation with agencies; supervisory 
authorization, administrative constraints, staff 
research skills and st^ stability, research ex- 
pefi^hce, limitations on research confidential-, 
ity, political and jurisdictional constraints, and 
project longevity. See aj^O Interim Report 1, 
SHR-0(J20163; Interim Report 2, SHR- 
0020164; Interim Report 3-Volume 2, BHR- 
OO^Oieff; Interim Report 4, SHR-0020167. 

360. Evaluation of Personal Care Organist- 
tions and Other In Home Alternatives 
to Nursing Home Care for the Elderly 
and Xong-Term Disabled. Interim Re- 
port No. 3 (Revised). Assessment of the 
Feasibility of Conducting a Prospective 
S iudy of Clien ts Served by Alternatives 
to Institutional Care. Volume 11, Appen- 
dix A (Updated) ^ 
Applied Management Sciences, Inc.^* 
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%Sllver spring, Md. 

30 Apr 75, ]32p Executive Summary 
* available from PROJECT SHARE. . 
PB-266 013 Available from NTIS, PC 
' $7.25/MF $3.00 

This appendix to a report on th^ feasibility of 
conducting a prospective study of elderly cli- 
ents served by alternatives to institutionaliza- 
tion contains summaries of 23 project site visits 
and interviews, with government offlcals in six 
States (Kentucky/ Michigan, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and South Carolina). In- 
formation on personal care organizations and 
other in-home alternatives to nursing home care 
for the elderly and long-term disabled is Includ- 
ed. See ^Iso Interim Report 1, SHR-0020163; 
Interim Report 2, SHR-OOiOl 64; Interim Report 
3-Volunfie 1, SHR-0020165; Interim Report 4, 
SHR-0020167. 



361 • Evah^on of Personal Car0 Organiza- 
tions ahdiOther In^^orne Alternatives 
to Nursingy4qrn0 Care for the Elderly 
and Long-ferth Disabled Interim Re- 
port No. 4 (Revikei^Majpf'€x0erimfin' 
tal ^Desigri ConsidSfations of, a 
Prospective Study of Clients Served by 
Alternatives to InstitutionJ^Care. * 
Douglas E. Skinner, Pauline R. Char- 
pentier, Kenneth, G. Wissmjsnn, Alan C. 
Foose and Robert Soliz: 
. Applied Management Sciences, Inc., 
Silver Spring, Md. f ' 
1 M^y 76, 2d3p^xecUtlve Summary 
available froiirtM>ROJECT SHARE. 
PB-266 014 Available from NTIS^P^ 
$9.50/MF $3.00 I 

Design considerations In the conduct of a pAy- 
spective study involving elderly clients served ' 
by alternatives to Institutional care pre dis- 
cussed. ^Available Instruments for use in sup- 
porting exp^imentatlon activities are 
categorized as follows: (1) patient/clientass^ss- 
ment>(scales and indices and questionnaires de- 
veloped by spei^fic project^); (2) patient/client 



assessm^t (conlceptual approach^is to assign- 
ment, experimental requirements of a formal pa- 
tient assignment protocol, and operational 
assigoment techniques); (3) quality of care 
(medical and nonmedical>care evaluation); and 
(4) cost analysis (systems and Instruments). The 
feasibility of cost analysis Is explored In relation^ 
to proj^t costs and other levels of cost analysis. 
Project costs concern staff functioning arid cll- 
entijjtilitatlon of project services. Other levels of 
cosVanalysis are totaPprogrdmmatic costs. Fed- 
eral budget costs, taxpayer-recipient costs, and 
8od8)^osts..See afso Inter irri Report t, SHR- 
0020163; Interim Report 2,^SHR-0020164; In- 
terim Report 3-Vo1ume 1, SHR-00201^65; In- 
terim Report 3-Volume 2, SHR-0020166. 

'.■■/- 

362. Evaluation Process Handbook for Local 
Government Services: 
City of St. Petersburg, Fla. Manage- 
ment Improvement Dept. , 
Dec 75, 1 19p 

SHR-0002211 Available from Interna-' 
tlonal City Management Association, 
Report Clearlnghbuse, 11 40 Connec- 
ticut Ave NW, Washington, DC 20036. 

This manual was written to document the pro- 
gram evaluation method used by^he cjty of St^ 
Petersburg, Fla., to measure the effectiveness of 
publid services. It Is intended for use in the inter- 
nal orientation of managemenl^nd administra- 
tive staff. The primary purpose the .manual Is 
to help local gove^ment personnel understaiid 
the fundamental' nature of service program 
evaluation and its role in the decisionmaking 
process. Eleven chapters in>lhe manual set out 
the ^evaluation procedures that an evaluator or 
governmeht' decisonmalcer would follow in 
identifyifK) community needs, developing a 
service program to meet community reeds, and 
assessing the perforn>ance ^nd in^pact of a 
service program. Evaluation as a management 
tool, a program evaluation definition, and the 
evaluation planning process are detailed. Five 
evaluation designs applicable to government 
service^ program evaluation are presented, fol- 
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lowed by a di^^ssion of whg^ constitutes a 
well-designed program evaluation. The remain- 
ing chapters are user-oriented and address crit- 
eria arfd performance staj;)dards, data collection 
methods, data preparation, data analysis and in- 
ter^tation, evaluation reporting, and' the use 
of evaluation datb in decisionmaking. Program 
evaluation concepts are defined in an^^app^ndix, 
and a list of references is provided. 



363. 



^ng Hapian Ser- 



fx^en'ment in 
yices Beaefits. 
Concho Valley Council of Govern- 
ments, San Angelo, Tex. * / 
Aug 77, 60p 

SHR-0002058 Available from NTIS, 
PC $5.25/MF $3.00 



Jhe activities and experiences of the Concho 
Villey Council of Governments (CVCOG), serv- 
ing a 13-cour1ty area in Texas, are described as 
they relate to the establishnientof an informa- 
tion and referral network, the coordination of 

0 agency activities, and the improvement of op- 
portunities for locally elected officials to influ- 
ence human resource programming. 
Representatives of Federal, State, and local hu- 
hian service agencies operating in the Concho 
Valley region were invited to participate in the 
development of a service catalog. Steps taken 
to secure catalog information and develop and 
maintain the catalog are discussed as is the 
subsequent developmeint of minicatalogs from 
the regional catalog. Numerical codes are em- 
ployed to indicate the general need category 

. served by a given agency service. Various sig- 
nificant issues in the establishnhent of an infor- 
mation and referral center by the CVCOG are 
identified: understanding by service agencies of 
the goals and limitations of the center, capabili- 
ties of center personnel, publicity regarding 
service availability, accessibility of the center, 
cost factors, and service limitations. Forms for 
. recording client information and reporting infor- 
mation and referral quarterly activity ^re includ- 
ed. Measures taken by the CVCOG to assist 
community contacts in performing their infor- 



matioh' and referraUole ana to enhance cooper- 
ation and communication among service prov- 
iders are delineated. Particular attention is 
given to the derivation of a commog service 
schedule, effective utilization of the information 
ana referral network, communication, aft^J the 
ro\h of locally elected officials in the human 
service system^ Finally, recommendations to im- 
prove human resource programming ate of- 
fered;^' 



r 364. Family Impact Analysis. 
' Paul Mattessich. 

^ Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. Family 
V Studies Center. 
1977, 103p ^ ' 

SHR-0002142 Available from NTIS, 
Pt $6.50/MF $3.00 

Thrs collection of papers was prepared/lbr poli- 
cy analysts who are involved in.the study and 
formulation of legislation, programs, and. ad- 
ministrative rules and procedure's that may im- 
pact the quality of family life. They reflect the 
, growing concern about the lack of a compre- 
hensive family policy in the United States and 
represent an effort' to develop procedures for 
family impact analysis. The first paper explores 
operational definitions of the family concept. 
Several taxonomies are reviewed, including the 
approach adopted by the Bureau of the Census 
and a number of sociological classifications. 
The latter group of classifications makes a dis- 
tinction between nuclear and extended fami- 
^ lies, experimental families, and developmental 
stages of families. It is suggested that the Family 
Development Taxonomy and the Intra-Family 
Systems and Transactional Systems Taxonomy 
are the two most useful sociological taxonomies 
forfamily^mpact analysis. An annotated bibliog- 
raphy dealing with issues of social policy and 
the family is provided in the second paper. The 
final paper presents a preliminary conceptual^ 
framework for conducting family impact anal- 
ysis. The task of the family impact analysis is to 
determine the unique effects of pubMc policy on 
the quality of family life and distinguish them 
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from the effects of other factors in the social 
environment. Six steps tofpllow in the prepara- 
tion of family imp^ctst^Kerttmrts are outlined; ('1 ) 
identify policies which may impact fiamilie^; (2) 
Specify the prot^able impact ^f each policy on 
various types of families! (3) determine the ex- 
tent of impact; (4) evaluate probable intended 
and uniritended effects with ne^pect tcTtheir 
contribution to the quality of family life; (S) com- 
pare alternative policies; and (6) select the most 
feasibly policy alternative. A l^^t of^references is 
provided. 

365. Family^ Medical Care: A ffOesign^ for 
Health Maintenance. ^ ■ 

George A. Silver. 

Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. Dept. of 
' ^ Epidemiology and Public Health. 
1974, 343p 

SHR-0002162 Available from J.B. Lip- 
pincott Go., ^ast Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, PA 19106. 

The Family Health Maintenance Demonstr^on 
(FHMD), an experiment in which a family bfealth 
team practiced preventive as welTas therapeut- 
ic medicine, is reviewed 10 years after the 
health service^sdgMyery^project was cornpleted 
and evaluated in 1963. The project was con- 
ducted by the Groups Practice Unit- at the Mpn- 
tefiore Hosfrl^al in N^w York. It consisted of a 
basic health^ team of family physicians (intern- 
ists), public health nurse, and social worker, all 
of whom complemented each other. There were 
1 50 families in the study group, with eactj^fami- 
ly receiving at least 4 years otobservation. The 
families weire selected frorn, Health Insurance 
Plan participants, and only 4I familiesi^dropped 
out of the experiment. The project was tie- 
signed to obtain a broad range of information 
about famities and their reaction to the medical" 
care provided by the health tearf. Patients of all 
economic classes and occupations preferred 
the physician's services, while the social worjc- 
^er's services were the least utilized. The public 
health nurse was widely accepted. Over the 4- 
year period, the families showed improvement 

V 



) ^ 366. 

in their physical health, housing, and Viutritior^ 
but no particular improvement was noted iQjffe 
families' emotional health. The^uture ofteam 
health care is assessed. Several tableslihbw the 
frequency of servipes' utilization by the families. 
* The evaluation forms and procedures used In 
the FHMD are furnished in the appendices. This 
^ is a major revision of Family,Medical Care pub- 
lished in 1963. 

. ■ . — 

366. Family Systems in the 1970's: Anal- 
ysis, Pdlicies, and Programs. 
. Marvin* B. Sussman. 
Case Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Dept. of Sociology. 
J 1971, 17p . , . 

SHR-0002149 Pub. .in Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science v396 p40-56 Jul 71. 

Issues and problems faced by different types of 
families in their^association with institutional 
systems §nd bureaucratic organizations are ad- 
dressed. The first section of the report is con- 
i cerned with theoretical and research issues 
whiph provide a perspective for looking a^the 
family as a group and its linkages with nonf^mi-. 
ly organizations and institutions in the-t^O's. 
The second section deals with practical applica- 
tions and needed policies, programs, and strate- 
gies for incr-easing the level of competence of 
human servfca systems to meet the expecta- 
tions, interests, and capabilities of members of 
« vaGlpnt family forms found in pluralistic socie- 
ties. Eight traditional family structures are iden- 
tified: hudlear family (husband, wife, and 
offspring living in ^--iJorTKnon household); nu- 
clear dyadl(husband and^ife alone); single-par- 
ent family; sinc(le adult living alone; 
three-generation family; middle-aged or elderly 
couple; kin network; and second career family 
(wife enters work force when children are in 
school or have left home). Emerging experimei?- 
tal family structures include the commune fami- 
ly, unmarried parent and child family, and 
unmarried couple . and child family. Structural 
properties of kin family systems are discussed. 
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Pr^requistfls for individual and family survival 
are noted s^jch asocompetence in using bureau- 
cratic organizations, the family's(^uccess in jfle- 
veloping management capabilitres> and us^ by 
family member^ of options within a framework 
of self-satisfaction and concern for others. It is 
pointed out that the kin network and its member 
families may assist in individual Adaptation to 
-the larger society and, in some situations, influ- 
ence organizational policies and practices. 
Modifications in Tamily role relationships and 
task allo^ationstfare examined, and re^lt^men- 

^ datibns for the-^upport of marriage and families 
are offered. The establiishmeTnt of a national in- 

^^stitutfi^fOr action, advocacy,' implementation, 
legislation, and research in the area of family 
life is suggested. 
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Fieid Experience' in Education forh^an- 
agement in Social Welfare, 
Sue Henry, Stanley Good, James 0. 
Hackshaw, Alexander Hawkins and 
Robert M. Ryan. 

Pennsylvania Univ., Philadelphia. 
1976, 80p 

SHR-0b021 22 Available from NTIS, 
PC $6.00/MF $3.00 



f These nme paper^^ are concerned with improv^ 
ing field'exptfnence injBducation for social wel- 
fare management. Th^ are the product of a 

consultant task force established to test, evalu- 
ate, and revise criteria for selecting and organiz- ( 
ing field , placements and/or learning 
experiences Students pursuing a master's 
degree in social work ^ho may ftinctiop in 
managerial positions, roles, and settings in so- 
ciahwelfare organiztions. Objectives qf the task 
force were to identify knowledge/ value, and 
skill areds in administration to be taught and 
learned through field practice placements; de- 
velop criteria and principles for the selection of 
field practice assignments and field agencies 

-^pd principles governing relationships between 
schools and agencies and their mutual respon- 

'sibilities; establish guides for linking learning 

"from the classroom and field practice and clari- 



fy what content is appropriately taught in which 
setting; explore possible patterns of field place- 
ments to offer irniportant learning opportunities; 
and develop criwija.>foTTITfr evaluation of fi^ld 
agencies, field practice assignments, sti|deYit^ 
progress, and school/agency relations. The arti- 
cles fo%us on values, fieid^fSachmg in manage- 
hient, field instruction patterns and options, a 
model for evaluation and lierformance apprais-^ 
al, and a model for arranging field l<earning in 
management. An Annotated bibiliography is 
provided. 



368. From State Hospital to Integrated Hv- 
man Service System: Managing the 
Tratnsition. 
W. Robert Curtis. 
Taunton State Hospital, Mass. 
1976, 12p 

SHR-0002170 Pub. in Health Care 
Management Review p39-j50 Spring 

1S(76.— , . \_ '■■ 

The benefits of a matrix organizational str^c^ure 
as a method of managing an integrateti human 

^service system are discussed. Two case histo- 
ries are; cited to illustrate different organization- 
al responses to the. same problem. They 
Jllustraf^ five sources of tension in human serv- 
ice Organizations: cateigoricar functions versus, 
haman service functions, 'centralization versus 
decentralization, community of interest versus 
^ geographic community, specialist versus gener- 
alist, and internal cause versus external cause. 
The traditional human service system is based 
on categorical functions, centralized decision- 
makrng, communities of interest, and services 
delivered by specialists who treat pjrroblems as 

^stemming from internal causes. The arguement 
is made that such a system cannof provide the 
required cbordination of Individuals and agen- 
cies necessary for effective mental health care. 
Each of the five tensions is described and 
analyzed in terms of the design of a dual man- 
agement structure, a maxtrix which allows rhan- 
agement of both functions and programs 
simultaneously. This structure is sensitive to 
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both'sides of each tensioi\The implementation 
of SMCh a structure at the Tau^fbao-0tate Hospital 
in Massachusetts between 1970 and 1975 is 
traced and the benefits and^eaknesse5 of that 
approach are listed. It. is believed that a State 
human service matrix organizational 'Structure 
caQ provide a framewor1c<Qrdefihing anjd con- 
^solidating certain human servi9^^Qptions and 
then integrate the remaining fgnctions through 
local community or neighborhood human 
service center. Graphiij; illustrations of matrix di^ 
ganizatioh are included. 



369. Futurq Use of Social Networks in Men- 
tal Health. 
W. Robert Curtis. 

Massachusetts Dept. of Mental Health, 
"Boston. 
1 Feb 76, 12p ^ \ 

X SHR-OOOI 837 Available frOm Social 

. Matrix Research, &ox 705, Taunton, 
J MA 02780. 
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major issues regarding^ciaJ 'netwbfk interyen-/ 
tionaare identified. Tfie first is a definition of the 
actual activity that leads to effective ,chan||if 
during , an intervention. The seqond is a defini- 
tion of, the most effective intervenor unit! An 
organizational support structure for social net- 
work interventions .is discussed for mental 
health. A bibliography is provided. 



370. Guidelines and Criteria for Evaluating 
VophtiQnal Rehabilitation Programs: A 
Discussjqn Paper for the ^rime Study 
Group on f^rograni Evaluation, Tenth In- 
^ stitute orpJ^ehabifitation Services. ' 
" Frederick Collignon,^ Adam Zawada, 
* Barbara Thompson and JoeT Mark^ 
witz. 

California Univ., Berkeley. Inst, of 
ban and Regional Development. 
^ Apr 72, 77p : \ 

SHR-00t)0509 Available from NTIS, 
PC $6.00/MF $3.00 



Research in social network interventions is re- 
pp rtei^ that focuses on the implementation of 
change in the mental health fie4d.ilt is contend- 
ed that categorical functions, which are hie- 
rarchically and philosophically sreparated, can 
in'some cases be substantially improved and in 
all cases be;better coordinated through social 

AoetworC interventions. Issues^at must be clari- 
fied in depth, if rpental healfn serWces are to-be 
designed and delivered on the basrlp of the most 
effective match between a particular kind of 

^ problem, the microsocial system, and i,nt^rven- 
tion are client defimjton, definition Qt the inter- 
vention and its strategy, and development of an 
organizational support structure. Wjt^in the so- 
cial network client, there is a structure, relation- 
ships between individuals with interactional 
variables, relationships between individuals 
and groups to which rhey belong, and variables 
capturing information about the entire sofcial 
network. A f^mev^prl^ within which standard • 

^Criteria and techmqties can be formulated to de- 
fine particular kinds of systems or subsysterns 
to be considered a^ cliehts is presented. Two 



Criteria and methods for evaluating thd" effec- 
tiveness and quality of services-joffered by State 

^vocational rehabilitation (VR) programs are pre- 
sented. Priq33ry e^nphasis is placed on program 
and policy issues m VR to be evaluated and tlie 
translation of these issues into evaluat^jon crit- 
eria. It is noted that the selection ofi^sues and 
criteria is influenced by maViy factors', including 

* the type of evaluation and the Level and perspec- 
^ tive of the evaluator in the rehabilitaiiotif^tem. 
The processes of evaluation and the es^blish- 
mentof criteria are detailed. C/iteria arexatego- 

^ riz^d according to client and community 
impactiT program efficieiifby and effectiveness^ 
^ and jsrogram management. . Consideration is 
given to the following issues qnd criteria related 
to VR programs: ( 1 ) program management (ser- 
vice delivery, administrative support; con(limuni-i 
ty linkages, management indicators, strategies, 
and management measurement procedure^f; (2) 
program effectiveness (procedures foKmeasur- 
ing effectiveness); (3) lower level prograYn effi- 
ciency; (4)\ measurement of lower J leVel 
efficiency criteria; (5) client and commtffiity im- 
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pact (case mix, coverag^/ consumer satisfac- 
tion/ client work stability^ client impact/ com- 
munity impact, and measurement procedures); 
and.(6) higher order efficiency (program budgets 
ing, cost-benefit analysis, and other techniques). 

K 

371. Health Function Concept. 

Charlotte* Consortium, N.C. 
Sep 72, 291p 
S SHR-b0020^1 Available frjom NTIS, 

^ PC $1 1.00/MF $3.00 . 

Components of the integrated'^ rpunicipal infor- 
mation system (IMIS) in Cf\arlotte, N.C., are de- 
scri.1^ed. The five major^technical tasks involved 
in the IMIS project w^re systems analysis, con- 
ceptualizatidh, design, development, and im- 
plementation. Work activities and products of 
each of these tasks are documented. The hie- 
rarchical structure of the IMIS is graphigally il- 
lustrated. Four subsystems are identified: p^bljc 
satety, human resources development, physical 
and econpmic development, and public finance. 
Functions under each task are divided into sup- 
porting components, 3nd components are fur- 
ther subdivided intof\ processes. Process 
descriptions are provided as the basic building 
blocks of the IMIS and they in^ude an opera- 
tional desfcription, a flow chart, and sunimary ' 
she^. The following components of the IMIS 
are detailed: health, program pjannmg and re- 
\view, health supporting services, commur\ica- 
ble disea'se control and treatment, publiq health 
nursing, clinciaf services, mental health, and ad- 
ministrative/financial services. Procedural in- 
formation related tg the functionalcorTJ 
the IMIS and^ glossat'y are app^ded! 



372. HEW Mega-Proposal: Observations of a 
Participant. 

Frank Levy. » 
California Univ., Berkeley. Dept. of Eco- 
nomics. 
1975, 12p 

SHR-Q002200 Pub. In Policy Analysis 
V.I n2 P439-40 Spring 1975. 
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ytesues and constraints t^volv^d in DHEW's 
Mega-Proposal for. welfare reform af^exam- 
inqjjj. Activities of^/j^ouj^ groups in the 
development of tJieHpropDsal are reviewed. 
^ThefHealt with decentralization, asslstarice to 
States and localities, student aid, capacity t>uild- ^ 
ing and regulation, and revenue sharing. Reve- 
nue sharing sections of the proposal 
decentralize a large number of program decir 
sions to tfte State level. Decentralization 1s sup- 
ported in the article in terms of -thcee rationales: 
cost control, econofnic efficiency, and recogni- 
tion of realities. Particular-attention is given to 
the writing of the Mega-Prop6sal''s section on 
special revenue sharing in education. The' im- 
pact of individual Federal programs on the deci: 
siohs <yf St3te and focal governments and the 
appropriate Federal rohe in individual program; 
areas are explored. Co^traints in proposal de- 
yelopment are .noted as the constraint on anal- 
ysis imf^osed by the jimits of working group 
experience, the constraint on writing imposed, 
by the perceived need to advocate ideas to an 
external audience,* and^various constraints as- 
sociated with working on welfare reform. By dis- 
tinguishing between needy^nd self-supporting 
individu^s within a family unit, the Mega- 
Proposal creates a program that provfdes cash 
benefits to people who cannot work, and work 
to Qej)ple who can. A family's cash benefits are 
based on the number of individuals defined as 
not i^ligible for work. 

• ■> . ^ 

I. Home Aide Service and the Aged:, A 
Controlled Study. Part I: Design and 
Findings. . , , 

. Margaret Nielsen. 
Be*njamln Rose Institute, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Applied Gerontotogy Research 
Center. 

1 970, 1 1 3p Executive Summary avail- 
able fro/n PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-00021 64 Available from Benjam- 
in Rose Institute, Rose BIdg., 2060 East 
Ninth, Cleveland, OH 441 15. 
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A study^was made from 1966 to 1969 to deter- 
mine the effect of organized'home aide service 
on dischargee^ 'experimental the Benjamin 
Rose Hospital, a geriatric rehabilitation hospital 
in Cleveland, Ohjp, The designforassessing the 
effects of hbme aide servictf^nvolved identify- 
ing a panel of partic^ants meeting specified 
criteria of age^ and functional sjtatus. Some of 
the 'participants were allocated to an experi- 
mental group provided with home aide service, 
and others to a control group not so provided. 
Both groups were followed for . a year by re- 
search- interviewers^ wh6, using standardized 
methods of assessment and observation, meas- 
ured changes in specific areas of the partici- 
pants' circu^mstances, attitudes, and^conditions. 
The interview questions are included. Home 
aide servfce was the experimental variable and 
was designed to provide an alternative to insti- 
tutional care. Impact of the program was eva- 
luated in terms df three criteria: survivaJ rate, 
contentment, and institutionalization. Itywas 
concluded th^at the service had no impact on 
survival. Measures of change in contentment in- 
dicated -more favorable change in. the service 
sample than in the- control group. The most fa- 
vorable impact on contentment was noted 
among arthritfs or fracture patients. For those 
without^a caregiver in the household, thehome 
aide servjce program did not prevent irtKnution- 
alization, but it did seem to contribute to happi- 
ness. See^also Part II,. SHR-0002 165. 

r ^ 

• - ' • 

374. Home Aide Service and the Aghd: A 
Controlled Study, Part II: The Service 
Program. ^ 
Helen Bieggs. 

Benjamin Rose Inst, Cleveland, Ohio. 
' Applied Gerontology Research Center. 
1970, 169p Executive Summary avail- 
able from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-00021 65 Aviailable from Benjam- 
in Rose Insitute, Rose B^dg., 2060 East 
^ ' Niihth, ClBvelahd, OH 44 1 1 5. 

i 

A home aide service program, offe/ed by a re- 
search group, the Associates in Gerontology 

4 



(AIG), to patients from Benjamin Rose Hospital 
in Cleveland, Oh., is describedr^lG home aid 
^ service included not only the specified tasks 
. performed by the home,aide for the client and 
his family„but the full complex of injterpretation 
and case evaluation. AIsp included was the . 
facilitative, consultative, and supervisory ser- 
vices performoiAby the home aide^uperyisors 
(nurse, social worker,^and special consultants), 
in introducing, developing, evs/tuating, and 
maintaining the^service. Direct nur^ng and ^ 
cial work services-were not provided, exempt to 
f^acilitate the use of home ai(^e service. Types of 
tasks performed by the horihe aide', in ordfer of 
frequency, included: household tasks, personal^ 
care tasks, health care tasks, leisure tasks, and . 
escort service. AIG adopted the policy that the 
home aide could be trained to do any task that > 
a family member woulcl have been trained to do. ^ 
for the pfetient. "A basic directfye given to the - 
service staff was to take no adtion that might 
lead to institutionalization of the patient. The 
AIG staff' utilized by the project consistecl of a 
graduate social worker> a registered nurse, two 
home^ aid supervisors, and a carps of hdme 
aides, totaling as many as46 aides at one time. 
The training given the home aides ip physical 
thferapy, household management, and hutrition • 
is described; and the-Home Aid^ Policy Manual^ 
used for the training is included. See also Part 
J, SHR-0002 164. v ^ ' ^ . 

, .375. Home Health Services in the United' 
Stajtes: A Working Paper t)n Current 
Status. * ^ ^ 

- Brahna Trager. 

Sp^cial Committee on Aging (U.S. Sen- 
- ate). ^ ' ^ ^ 

' Jul73, ,§^fp 

! SHR-b(M)2T21 '.Available, from NTIS, 
PC $6.00/MF $3.00 

The status of horhe health services in the United 
States is assessed. Although th^re is an increas- 
ing need for the development of home health 
services, it is noted that funding for such ser- 
vices from voluntary sources cannot be ^ecured 
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to any significant extent because equally^fiYper- 
ative pressiires fronn other areas withipr^com- 
munrties draw on available fun^ls.^n 19^2^. a 
group of specialists m the field t)bhome health 
care convened a conference in Cofumbia, Md., 
and focused on nationaif policies for in-home 
services. The in-honne service approach ej^npha- 
sizes the developrjient of an array of services to 
provide care in a continuous and coordinated 
manner. It incorporates an administrative 
framework, a well-developed linked set of ser- 
vices that are coordinated with existing institu- 
tions and resources, and a funding base that 
allows for constant and reliable delivery of qual- 
ity care in the community and in the personal 
environment. Conference participants empha- 
sized that they do not consider in-hom^services 
to' be an alternative method of care, sinte the 
community rather than the institution is the pri- 
mary site of care and the array of services pro- 
vided in the community is intended to make 
appropriate choices possible rathefVJhan to sub- 
stitute one rhethod of care for another; The 

/ benefits of effective home health care program^ 
were evaluated at the conference, and recom- 
mendations for improving such programs were 
offered. Tabular and narrative datji on home 

^health services are appended. 



376, Houston Exf}erience^ in Capacity Build- 
ing. Volume 1. 

Office of the Mayor, Houston, Tex. Poli " 
cy Planning Div. 

Nov ^6, 195p Ex^ecutive Summary 
av^able from PROJECT SHARE 
'PB-264 841 Available from NTIS. PC 
$9 00/Mf $3.00 

The establishment of a process by the city of 
Houston, Texas, to improve the ability of key 
decisonmakers with regard to policy develop- 
ment, planning and budgeting, and manage- 
ment is described. Houston was one of eight 
projects participating in the capacity building 
demonstration program of the Departrqent of 
Housing and Urban Development. The go^l of 
the project in Houston was to develop and im- 



plement a p^^y planning and management 
process that would aid in planning, rpanagjng. ^ 
and budgeting activities. Four components 
were significant in the project: ( 1) dev^lopmenrt 
and institutionaliz^ion of a policy planning 
proces^; (2) derivation of managerial and techni- 
cal tools to support policy development and im- 

^ plementatiion; (3) realignment of\he office of 
the rr^SJar to support policy planniirsLand man- 
agement; and (4) building the awareness of key 

"^ity decis.orimakers in support of establishing a 
successful policy planning and management 
system. Interrelated pfenning processes of the 
project were policy planning, operational plan- 
ning, budgeting, and capital improvements pro- 
gramft^fng. Particular attention was given to the 
formulatio'n c^olicy for such areas as housing, 
urban growth, social services, and economic de- 
velopment. The capacity buildingrexperierice l#i 
Hpuston sug^sts that a city's ability to develop 
and implement a comprehensive design for 
capacity building-is influenced by Several fac- 
tors, including staff credibility and capacity, di- 
rection, stabitity, and support. See also Volumes 
2-4, SHR-002189-0020191. 



377. Houston Experience in Capac/ty Butld- 
^.ing. Volume 2: Appendix A. Polity Is- - 
su^ Papers. ' 
Office of the Mayor, Houston, Tex, 
cy Planning Div. ^ 
Nov 76, 289p Executive^Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
PB-264 842 Available from NTIS, PC 
$1 1.00/MF $3.00 

Policy development activities and the need for 
an annual policy pl|^ are reviewed m this ap- 
pendix tb a report on the capacity building 
demonstration jirograo^ jaiMhe- Department of 
Housir?^ and Urban Development in Houston, 
Texas^ Policy issues concerning housing (supply 
and demand projections, citizen participation, 
and the establishment of citywide objectives), 
urban growth (how, when, and where the city 
wants to grow), economic development (nonjob 
development strategies and roies for the city 
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and the business c^^nTniunity), and social ser 
vices (options, fora model citVv transltfon and 
inteifa irecQ inm^ndations) are analyzed. Specif- 
ic consideration is given to housing policy plan 
develotSr^nt^'^lminriunity development strate- 
glas, coordinated planning of urban growth 
policy, economic deverlopment technical assist- 
V ai^cp grants/ and planning policy for multiser- 
vice center program development. See also 
Voliime 1, SHR-002CW^8; Volume 3, SHR- 
0020190;<Volame 4, SHR-0020191. 



378. Houston Experience in^ Capacity Build- 
ing, Volume 3: Appendix B, Budgeting 
and Management 

Office of the Mayor, Houston, Tex. Poli- 
cy Planning Div. ^ 
Nov 76, 426p Executive Summary 
> available from PROJECT SHARE. ^ 
^ PB.264 843 Available from NTIS, PC 
$14.00/MF $3.00 

Discussion papers relating to centralized budg- 
eting and management and excerpts fronn 
budge^anuals and capital improvements pro-4 
gramming documents are presented in this ap- 

Zdix to a report on the capacity building 
lonstration ptogram of the Dep(artment of 
Housing and Urban Development in Houston, 
Texas. The following aspe^tS^of budget and 
management are addressed:/(l) organizational 
analysi^ (piercing and budgeting in the office of 
the mayor, possible functions performed as p diet 
of policy development in the city of Hoiyston, 
possible functions performed ^^art of central- 
ized budgeting and management in the city of 
Houston, and suggested roles of executive as- 
sistants in policy planning and budgetmg and 
management); (2) operating ^budget (1975 
budget manual and flow chart of the 1975 
budget process, 1975 annual operating budget, 
issues for budget improvement, 1976 budget 
manual, operational planning and budgeting, 
i^nd expenditure calculation procedures); and 
(3) capital improvements programming (forms, 
procedures, and instructions). See also Volume 
1, SHR.002018a; Volunj^ 2, SHR-0020189; 
N/olume 4, SHR-0020191. 
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Houston Experience in Capacity Blind- 
ing. Volume 4: Appendix C, Housing 
ModeL 

of the Mayor, Houston, Tax. Poli- 
Npy Plarmin^ Div.- " r\ ' 

'Wov 76, 255p Executive SuWnia'ry 

available from PROJECT SHARE. 

PB-264 844 Availab^Je from NTIS, PC 

$10.75/MF $3.00 



Documentation supporting a housing calcula- 
tion tool developedj'n the course of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development's 
capacity building demonstration program in 
Houston, Texas is provided. Included are detail^ 
of the housing model concept, programming 
specifications, data base characterislfjBs and 
content, and basic assumptions. The housing 
.model is defined as a tool for independent^ pro- 
jecting housing supply and demand. It consists 
of a datd base, a population and household fore- 
cast routine, a unit preference routine, a hous- 
ing unit forecast routine, a Unit preference and 
housing unit matching routine, and a preference 
shift routine. Programming specifications for 
file creation and population assumptions, popu- 
lation and housing unit forecasts, and rnatching 
and preference shift algorithms are (Retailed, 
^oprulation, household, and uni'Ppreference as- 
sumptions of the housing model are examined. 
A discussion paper on th^ developffient qf a 
(Community profile information system is,includ- 
erf. See also Volumes 1-3, SHR-0020188-SHR- 
0020 19t). ' ^ 



380. Human Factors Evaluation of Transbus 
by the Elderly. 

Booz-Allen Applied Research, Bethes- 
da, Md. 

28 May 76, lojSp 

PB^64 757 Available from NTIS. PC 
$6.50/MF $3.00 

L 1 ^ 

Tests ./Conducted to assess provisions for the 
elderl\( in the d&sign of prototype Transbus vehi- 
cles arb described and evaluated. The JJF-test 
participants, who yvere volunteers living in 
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Arizona, are aescribed with details of their age, 
sex, weight, height, elbow height, maximum 
overhead reach, pull strength, and vision capa- 
bility. The test articles were three prototype 
Transbuses from General motors, AM General, 
and Rohr Industries, A different prototype Jius^ 
was evaluated each day, arid the test sequences 
consisted of an evaluation questionnaire (in- 
cluded), bus capacity tests, ^ boarding/alighting 
tests, visibility tests, and door closing tests. Re- 
sponses of the elderly to the questionnaire were 
compared with responses givdti by t)ublic 
demonstration groups. The elderly responses 
wer§ more critical 'Both groups rated^mobility 
features as most important. Elderly test subjects 
criticized lack of, or poor design of, passenger ^ 
assists on the Rohr and AM General prototypes. 
Nuhierous graphs, charts, and bus diagrams are 
providecrto illustrate the test results, and refer- 
ence^ are included.. .. / 

38 1 . Human Services and Resource Net- 
works. Rationale, PossibilitieSr and 
Public Policy. 

Seympu^ B. Sarason, Charles F. Carroll, 
.Kenneth Maton, Saul Cohen and Eli- 
za^beth Lorentz. ^ , 

Yalfe Univ., New Haven, Conn. Dept. of 
Psychology. 
1977, 201p 

SHR 0002186 Available from Jossey 
Bass Pu.blications, 6 1 5 Montgomery ' 
St., San Francisco, CA ^4 1 1 1 . 

The term netwprk, defined as the wide array of 
irrtercelationships formed and enjoyed by an or- 
ganization or individual, is discussed. Literature 
relevant to the network concept is organized 
and reviewed anid the theoretical concepts in- 
volved are illu$,tra;ted by the study of a project 
entitled , the Essex rietwor'k. The Essex study 
documents Xhe efforts of a group of ihdividuals* ' 
to develop and susj,ain a network w^>ich facilita^t- 
ed a mutually beneficial exchange of resources 
and Ideas. Bf ief desprlptions of project activi^tie.s 
trace th6 network's growth. The relationship^of 
the Essex network to a larger triuniversity net- 
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work Is (Jjscussed, and the significance, func- 
tions, and purposes of the general meeting for- 
mat for network grovyth and dev^opment are 
examlned./lssues of leadership afW funding are 
addressed. Jt is contended that the primary 
force Ift the establishment of a network lies In 
the realm of idea$ and values rather than tpcus- 
Ing on one particular individual. Consideration 
is given to setting, values, networks, and re- 
sources; to the meaning and distinctiveness of 
networks; and the network conceptualizations 
and change. A list of references and an index 
are included. 

/ ' ■ . ^^ 

392. Impact of Welfare on\Fam1ly Stability. 

Blanche Bernstein ana~WiMiam Mee^ 
zan. 

New School for Social Research, New 
York. Center for New York City Affairs. 
Jun 75,, 136p Executive Summary 
available frpm PFJOJECT SHARE. , 
PB>244 179 Available fVom NTIS, PC 
.$J.25/Mf $3.00 

The Aid to Pam^lies with Dej)endent Children 
(AFDC) progrartvis examirieS^n an effort to de- 
termine wheth^V the welfare syste'pn, by provid- 
ingK an' optlcinal source of incorhe, is 
contributing to Mhe breakup of faiViilies at Ibw- 
income levels, artd whether there is an attempt 
by low-incorrre families to maximize indibme. In- 
come mraximiziition is ^ me?ns ;of welfare 
manipulation wlhereby the fajriily: merely pre- 
tends to break lip so that the wife and children 
can go on public assistance and still retain the 
father's earni/gs. Sources of information for the 
study were/fl) census information from current 
population surveys, and (2) '-intervlev^s witif 
about 50uAFD€ n^others. The questionnaire is 
described, but included. Data indibate the 
proportion 'of female-headed families, is very 
high at the lowest income level where welfare 
grants often are larger than the earnings of an^ 
unskilled breadwinner, and the percentage of 
female-headed families is tWice as large among 
black and Hispanic families as among white 
families. About 54 percdht of the AFDC families 
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have no more than two children in the home. 
Reasons for the breakups of the relationships 
ere compared between married and unmarried 
women. It is concluded that 2 1 percent of AFDC 
/mothers ^re using welfare to maximize family 

A income; in about 75 percent of the cases, 
however, the relationship ended because of ten- 
sions and nc^t because of an intent fo manipu- 
late the welfare program. Community leaders 
feel that there is a danger welfare may become 
a lifestyle for persons accepting it. Further 
opionions of these experts, some of whom are 

* ^Family Court judges, are included. Appendices 
describe ^he study methods, and^many tables 
interpret the data. The grant from OEO was ad- 
ministered by Hudson Institute, Croton-on-Hud- 
son, New York 10520. 

Imphmentation Game: What, Happens 
After a Bill Becomes a Law, 
Eugene Bardach, 

California Univ., Berkeley, Graduate 
School of Public Policy. 
1977,^323p ^ . 
SHR-0002127 Available from MIT 
Press, 28 Carleton St., Cambridge, MA 
02142. 
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The problems^fjiiuSgram implementation are 
examined in an attempt to analyze the political 
and bureaucrafic games contributing'to the fail- 
ure of many Federal grant-in-aid progrg^ms and 
policies. Program activities must be carried out 
by disparate org^izations and individuals who 
endeavor to achieve required objectives, keep 
costs down, and reduce deJay. Adverse effects 
on a program may be experienced as a result of 
diversion of resources, the deflection of policy 
goals, and the dissipation of political^and per- 
sonal energies resulting from 'game playing'. 
An implementation scenario shouki include the 
A^as\c policy concept and program elements, 
and problems of social entropy such as In- 
competency, variabifity in the objects of control, 
and coordination must be recognized. Program 
administration must face the^ dilemmas of toke- 
nism and massive resistance through devices of 



deterrence, incentive, prescription, or atternpt- 
ing to enable the controller and the controlled to 
have the same goals. The role, of the fixer, who 
must be able to intervene effectively in program 
implementation, is a, job for a coalition of politi- 
cal partners with diverse but complementary re- 
sources The implementation of the 
Lanterman-Petris-Short mental health reform 
law enacted by California in 1967 is traced as 
an example bf hovy a sponsor of reform legisla- 
tion must be actively involved in its implementa- 
tion. Finally, practical recommendations are 
offered for structuring an effective framework 
for implementation. Appendices include the im- 
pact of the act examined and the methodology 
of the study. 



384. Improved Consumer Access to Human 
Services^Jfirough Decentralized Mul- 
tiservice Centers, 

Leiand L. Beik and Scott M". Smith. 
" Pennsylvania State Univ., University 
Park, Center for Human Services Devel- 
opment. 
1975, 58p 

SHR-0000695 Available from NTIS, 
PC $5.25/MF $3.00 



The study estimates the logistical advantages 
for consumers which result from offering the 
services of several former categorical agencies 
in geographically decentralized multiservice 
centers of the United Services Agency (USA) in 
Pennsylvania. Emphasis is placed on areas in 
Luierne County where initiation of the USA . 
modified consumer access to desired services 
improved access, miles of travel and USA sav- 
ings for consumers, consumer dollar and time 
saving^, and consumer advantages from decen- 
tralized centers are analyzed. Mileage, cost, and ^ 
time savings were demonstVat^ for approxi- 
mately 40 percent of consumer tri^s to centers, 
as represented by service contactsTRural con- 
sumers assumed a disproportionate share of 
travel costs but were favored^to a slightly great- 
er extent by decentralization than were urban 
consumers. The impact of decentralizations 
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was influenced by both distance of the center 
from formi^r agencies and contact volume. Con- 
sumer savings were estimated to be 9.3 miles> 
19 rfiinutes, and $1.1? per round trip. Total sav- 
ings for the month of April, 1 975, were estimat- 
ed as 34,000 mil^s, 1,170 hours, ^d $4,090. 

' Some consumers 3aved more than others when 
many tiH^ to a center were required and when 
trips to two or more categorical agencies would 
have boen necessary. For 1975, it was deter- 
mined that consumer savings were about ^00,- 
000 miles, 1 4,000 hours, and $49,000. A list of 
references is provided. Appendices contain ad- 
ditional information on sampling technique^ 

,used in the estimates and cost calculation 
procedures. ^ 



385- Indicators of the Status of the Elderly iq 
the United States. > 
Institute for Interd^ciplinary Studies, 
Minneapolis, Minry- , 
, 1 974^ 356p Executive Summary avail-^' 
able from PROJECl^'HARE. 
SHR.0000676 Available from NTIS, 
PC>$12.50/MF $3.00 

Indicators for assessing the status of elderly 
persons are developed, social indicators being 
defined as measures far reporting the status of 
elderly persons with respect to various aspects 
of problem-solving capability. Five applications 
of social indicators are detailed: (1) assessing 
the quality of life and documenting social prob- 
lems; (2) policy design and evaluation; (3) ad- 
vocacy for social or political action; (4) program 
evaluation or measurement of prograr^ impact; 
and (5) analysis and description. Events viewed 
as critically important to problem-solving are 
events and processes (declining health and eco- 
nomic status an^He attenuation of social con- 
tacts), cultural norms and values about the 
elderly, anc^ cohort characteristics. Economic 
status consists of three major components: in- 
come, assets, and liabilities. Health status r^rs 
to the general heath status' of the elde/y in 
terms of their ability to function. Events and pro- 
cesses associated with aging that cause people 



• / 

to reduce their level of social ir^volvement are, 
discussed. It is noted that many of the problem"^ 
of old age can be traced to cultural norms defin- 
ing the position of older people in society and to 
cultural values influencing perceptions of' old 
age. It is also stated that the quality of life for the 
elderly is not completely determined by events 
and processes associated with aging or by con- 
terqporary social conditions. Numerous social 
indicators are identifed and described, and their 
significance to DHEW's Administration on Ag- 
ing is^discussed. Recojnmendations on the use 
of such indicators are offered. Additit)nal infor- 
matiprh-on social indicator development and a 
biblio'^raphy of publications relating to social 
irrdicato^rs a(re appended. , 

, ^ 1 J 
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Intergovernmental Issues in Human 
Services Delivery: Children 's Services 
in Califo/^nia. 

Urban 'Management 'Consultants of 
San Francisco, Inc., Calif. 



Jan 7*5, 127- ' 
available fror: 
PB-259 721 Av 
$7.25/MF $3.00 



'^cutive Summary 
^£CT SHARE. 
: from NTIS, PC 



Issues faced by Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies in the admintstration and delivery of ser- 
vices to'Childretn in California are i(;lentifed and 
discussed. The report is based on interviews 
with elected officials, general-purpose govern- 
ment staff, andprogram personnel in four coun- 
ties (Orange, San Diego, Fresno, and Santa 
Clara). Also interviews.with State administrators 
and agency staff. Federal regional office per- 
sonnel, and representatives of private groups 
are used. Four categorie,. of services to children 
are examined: child welfare, child care and pre- 
school education, child health, and child justice. 
Funding and organizational aspects of tlfbse 
services are addressed. Title IV of the Social 
Security Act, as amended in 1 968, constitutes 
the major source of Federal funding for child 
aVid family so^:ial services. California provides 
social siervices through a county-administered 
and State-supervised delivery system. Signifi- 
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cant issues iir each of the service areas are 
enumerated and analyzed. ;A list of contacts 
made in the course of program and service 
^valuation and a bibliography are appended. Or- 
ganizational charts for each service area are in- 
. eluded/, 



3d7. Intervention in Human Services. 
Eveline D. Schulman. 
Morgan State Colh, Baltimore, Md. 
1974, 235p / . 

SMR-0002158 Available from C.V. 
Mosby Co.,"^ 1830 Westline Industrial 
Dr., St. Louis, MO 63 1 4 1 . 

This te)(tbook oh .human service intervention fs' 
desig[ned4or use by a tieterogeneous popula- 
tion rangin^g from individuals in short-term train- 

. ing within an agency jto those in , 4-year 
undergraduate programs related to human ser- 
vices. Truipirtg in knowledge and training in 
,SKilte are integrated in the textbook, and expla- 
nations of concepts;precede exercises for de- 

^ veloping skills associated with those concepts. 
A layered apprii^ch to training is taken^^our 
major aspects of training for human sermff in- 
tervention are considered: (jl) ofosewation 
(learning to observe, record, and/eport); (2) in- 
terviewing procedures and goals (types of InteV- 
view relationships and ba(/kgirt)und, 
psych6logical,.situdtional, and behavidral deter- 
minatits influencing interviews); (3) identifica- 
tion of client needs through interviews 
(interview goals and phases of interviews); and 
X^^) transition from interviewing to counseling 

^bxpressive skills of communication, empathy, 
genuineness, and nonpossessive ^armthy. A 
glossary, selected psychological tests for self- 
un'derstandlng, and ^purees of audiovisual . ^nd 
other aids for human service workers ^nd cur- 
ricula development^re appended. A list of refer- 
ences is provided. 



^^088. issues in Developing a CommuhityCor- 
directions Information System. 
Kirk T; Phillips. 

Minnesota State Dept of Corrections, 
St Paul. DIv. ofif^esearch and Informa-- 



tioh Systems. 
Sep 77, 81p 

SHR-0002133 Available from NTIS, 
PC $6.00/M^^$3.00 

This planners' guide focuses on significant is- 
suesNn the development of Information system^ 
in counties affected, by the impl€|meQtation of 
Min^nesota's Community Correction^ Act. The 
Community Corrections Act, enacted in 1973, 
provides for county-level decisl(}nmaking and 
for the development of local decisionmaking re- 
sources. Rules promulgated foMhe act stipulate 
that research and information systems be devel- 
oped to facilitate decisionmaking. General is- 
sues associated w^th the development of a 
community corrections information system are 
examined, including a phased approach to sys- 
tem development, system proposals of tt^e Min- i 
nesota Department pf Corrections, system 
documentation and utilization, \and privacy/ 
security guidelines. Two fmiotio^al reporting ^ 
areas assumed by county area informa'tion sys- 
tems are detailed. First," administrative proce- 
dures for meeting State reporting requirements 
are given. Minimum data elements and^he an- 
nual population report required by the Depart- 
ment of Corrections are'yno^ed. Second, an 
optional reporting process to the Bureau of 
Criminal Apprehension is offered. Considera- 
tion is given to administrative procedures that 
may be substituted for manual reporting by pro- 
bation officers and other correction administra- 
tors. Selected system development proceeees 
used In four county areas of Minnesota are dis- 
cussed. Procedural information and forms for 
use In information system development are in- 
luded ' in attachments. See also, SHR- 
0001971. 



3o9. Issues in Prorriotmg Health. Committee 
Reports of thk. Medical Sociology Sec- 
tion, ^American Sociological Associa- 
tibn. • n 

David Mechanic anp Sol Levine. 
Wisconsin Univ. - Madison. CenteV for 
Medical Sociology and Health Services 
Research. 
May 77, lOlp 
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SHR-00021 99 Available from J.B. Lip- 
^pincott Comparfy, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, PA 19105. 

./ 

This compilation of articles is comprised of 
committee reports of the American Sociological 
Association dealing with T^sues related to the 
promotion of preventative health and health 
maintenance, as well as the organizational 
consequences of varyifig national programs. 
The purpqs6 of these articles or reports ijs to 
stimulate interaction between social sqientists^ 
health professionals, policymakers, ^d other 
interested participants in the health area. The 
eidtit articles address the following topics: (1) 
social organization and controrin medical work; 
(2) humanizing health care and the implications 
of technology, centralization, and ^self-care; (3) 
selected psychosocial models and correlates of 
individual health-related behaviors; (4) social 
supQLOrt and health; (5) psychologically-related 
illness and health servio^ utilization; (6) non- 
health service determinants of health levels^ 
with conceptualization and public policy recom- 
mendations; (7) sociomedical health indicators 
and their implications^ for the evaluation of 
health services; anck(8) sociocultural barriers to 
medical care among Mexican Americans in Tex- 
as. Supporting tabular data are provided in 
some of the articles. A list of references is in: 
eluded at the end of each article. Supplenient to 
Medical Care, volume 15, number 5, May, 
1977. 
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Joint Local State Comprehensive Hu- 
man Service Planning and Deliver^ in 
Virginia, A Report on Virginia's Efforts. 
Patti Ann Chrzan, Joy T. Margrave, 
Chrichton J. ArrTistrong^€rfi3"TiT)argaret 
Smithy ^ y 

, Vir^mia^ffice of the Secretary of Hu- 
man R^ources, Richmond. 
Sep 77,V2p 

SHR-0002143 Available from NTIS, 
PC $5.25/MF $3.00 



The progress made by 1 0 pilot project efforts in 
Virginia to initiate and maintain improved meth- 
ods of human service delivery at the end of the 
second year of a 3-year T115 research and 
denrionstration grant from DHEVy is evaluated. 
Ttie projects are located in Arlington County, 
Carroll County, County of>Charles City, Fairfax 
County, Montgomery County, and Washington 
County and in the cities of Chesapeake, Hamp- 
ton, Rc^noke, and Portsmouth. The following 
aspects of seh/ice integration are discussed: 
governance, agency board, integrator, program 
planning and evaluation, training, joint budget- 
ing, client r^eption, case assessment, service 
plan, servicea^provided, Second year activities, 
citizen and client a<^isory board, ancillary sup- 
port services, service delivery, central records, 
outreach, followup, needs assessment, infQ|f[ma- 
tion and referral, colocation, individual service 
providers, and liasis'on. The impact of substate 
regional structures created by human cesource 
agenc/es during 1976-1(977 is assessed. The' 
intergovernmental vyaiver process and the 
methodology used to evaluate service integra- 
tiqn by th0 10 projects are detailed. Questions 
to be asked m the course of evaluation and data* 
collection forms|^are appended. 



391. Let Older People Speak for Them 
selves/ An l^ssessment of Nee^.in the 
KIPDA Area Development District 
Hunian Seryices Coordination ^A 
liance, IncTt^uisville, Ky. 
1 Mar 76, 168p 
' SHR-00012^t^vailable from NTIS,:. 
PC $8.00/MF $3.00 ^ 

Proceddres for assessing the needs of elderly ^ 
persons are presented in this volume comprised 
of appendices to a report prepared by the Hu- 
man Services Coordination Alliance for Louis- ^ 
ville and Jefferson counties in Kentucky. The 
first appendix concerns index construction, spe- 
cialized data analysis techniques, and in- 
dependent variables and their derivation. The 
construction of health status, emotional health 
status, self-care/self-maintenance, health serv- 
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^\Q^/Tteed, nutrition, internal conditions, ratio of 
persons per room, indoor plunnbing, and hous- 
ing problem indices is detailed. The remaining 
six appendices contain a selected bibliography, 
a list of question numbers and variably num- 
bers, a list of tables, the intervieyv questionnaire, 
a training manual, and a field guide, all ofwhich 
were employed in or resulted from the assess- 
ment of need study. See also parent document, 
SHR-0001058. 
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Managing .Social Services in ^ Periid 
of Rapid Change. 
Charles W. Williams. 
Stanford Research Inst, Menio Park, 
Calif. Center for the Study of Social 
Policy. 
1972, 6p 

SHR-0002119 Pub. in Welfare in Re- 
view v10 n3 pi 9-24 May-Jun 72. 

Dynamic aspects of social an|i rehabilitation 
service delivery systems are considered. Histori- 
cal developme/its in and studies of social 
change are reviewed in relation to the manage- 
ment of social services. The importance of de- 
veloping a sociological accounting system is 
stressed. Various perspectives oh the rate of so- 
cial change are discussed. Four significant 
themes in a conference sponsored by the 
American Society for Public Admijiistration are 
enumerated: (1) there is a significant need for 
reform in institutional performance throughout 
all social subsystems; (2) planning should be the 
most effective decision tool to manage transi- 
'tion; (3) better planning techniques must bjs de- 
vised to effect change; and (4) cornmon 
dil^pimas shared by decisionmakers, adminis- 
trators, and planners must be resolved. Chal- 
lenges faced by managers of social services \f\ 
the 1970's are discussed. It is recommended 
that the policy process shift from a reactive to\ 
^ an anticipatory mode in orderto achievelnnov^ 
tive and adaptive social service delivery. Dy- 
namji3^ factors most likely to affect social and 
rehabilitation service delivery systems include 
behavioral technologies, cybernetic technolo- 



gies-, shifting demands, downward urban 
trends, level of growth rates in public expendi- 
tures, more competition for public resources, 
trends toward decentralization, and expanded 
forms of accountability. 



393. MBO-an Innovative and Creative Ap- • 
proach to Supervision in a Public Wel- 
fare Agency, 

Victorina Alvarez Peralta.v^ 
Philadelphia De^. of Public Welfare, 
Pa. Div. of Aging. 
13 May 75, 18p 

SHR-0001327 Available from Nation- 
^ al Council on Social Welfare, 22 W. 
Gay St.,' Columbus, OH 43215. 

This presentation at the 1 02nd National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare in 1975 concerned the 
influence of a management by objectives (MBO) 
approach on supervision in public welfare agen- 
cies. Supervision is a dynamic process in which 
individual workers responsible for carrying 
some part of an agency's servi^fe^lan are assist- 
ed by a designated staff* member to make the 
best yse of their knowledge and skills, Th^ role 
of the supervisor is to facilitate, motiv^e, and 
enable workers to improve their abilities so that 
they can defiver services more effectively to cli- 
ents. The philosophy of management embodied 
in MBO is discussed. An exanMg is citf^ 
show the dynamics of MBO wheS^fe^intec, 
within top-level supervision ^v\6Xo demonsi 
its effectiveness as a supervisory ^)ol with pru 
lem-solving and goal-reaching devices. The 
three components of MBO arfe identified a^ 
what is to be achieved, why a particular goal is ^ 
to be reached, and how a particular goal is to be 
achieved. The methodology employed by the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Department of Public Wel- 
fare's Adult and Aging Services to implement 
MBO is detailed. It involves four steps: climate 
setting, establishing objectives, developing 
goals, and impleijientation. It is felt that MBO 
provides an opportunity Tor dialogue between ' 
and among supervisors and subordinates, as 
well as dn opportunity to locate, identify, assess. 
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and resolve probfems. Presented at the National 
Conference on Social • Welfare (102nd), San 
Francisco, May 13, 1975. 

394. Measuring the Community Impact of 
Mental Health Services. 
I Gerald Landsberg and Roni J. Hammer. 
Maimonides Community Mental Health 
Center, Brooklyn, N.Y. Program Anal- 
ysis and Evaluation Section. 
Aug 77, 65p 

SHR-00021 23 Available from D and 0 
Press, 4802 Tenth Ave., Brooklyn^ NY 
11219. * 

A broadly based conceptual framework for eva- 
luating the impact of community mental health 
services is proposed in this workbook. The in- 
creasing importance of public accountability for 
men|al h^lth programs is noted, with particular 
emphasis on program evaluation. Program 
evaluatioh is mandated as a necessary manage-^ 
ment activity by the Community Mental Health 
Center Act of 1975 (P.L 94-6^3). The sigwfi- 
cance of precise conceptualization in evalua- 
tion is stressed. Probfems inherent in the 
conceptualization process for evaluating the im- 
pact of community mental health services are 
d^ineated. They intlude semantic and defini- 
tronal problem*^ and problems created by the 
values and the methodological framework em- 
ployed in mental health research.' Elements for 
inclusion in a conceptual framework for evalua- 
tion are identjfiedt Steps involved in defining 
the impact of community menial health services 
are outlined. They encompa.s$ a statement of 
overall goals and the translation of goals into 
measurable ol>jectives. The following objec- 
tives of evaluation are o^ered: decrease inap- 
propriate utilization of State psychiatric 
hospitals; provide accessible and high quality 
treatment to all patients in need; increas^he 
rate of recovery from*mental disorder and mini- 
mize negative economic psycnological and so- 
cial effects on the patie^, family, and 
community; increase community acceptance, 
understanding, and support of mental health; 



f 

work wittjipotTsting coifimunity agencies; insure 
that centers promote rather than disrupt com- 
munity and soci^l systems; and insure that ser- 
vices are delivered in a cost-effective manner. 
Illustrations of appi))aches used to study impact 
"in five selected areas related to community 
mental' health are provided. An exfensive bibli- 
ography on program evaluation is included. 



395. ' Microdata Sampling System: Proposed. 
Measurement Design. 
Northwest Fgundation fo^ Human Sen 
. vices, Boise, Idaho. 
^ 1 Aug 76, 128p 

' SHR-0001755 Available^ from NTIS, 
PC $7.25/MF $3.0.0 

A measurement strategy is proposed for use in 
conjunction with microdata sampling system 
(MDSS). The objective of the MDSS is to pr^ovide 
Federal and State management personnel with 
information that will aid in evaluating the effec- 

' tiveness of the Title '^(X program. Ths MOSS 
represents an attempt to go beyond the man- 
agement reporting mechanism known a§ the so- 
cial services reporting requirernent (SSRR) by 
focusing on' outcome measurements derived 
from cost-reducing statistical techniques. Goc^ 
of the Title XX program are exari^ined in relation 
to the need for evaluatiolir itiformation. The logic 
for the proposed sampling pfSn to obtain data 
on the characteristics of a population is based 
on the view of social services^as a system con- 
^^sistihg of input, processing, and output compo- 
nents. The proposed da(a gathering system is 
detailed, with consideration given to each of the 
five gpals of Title XX: self-support, self-sufficien- 
cy, protective services^ alternatives to institu- 
tionial care, and institutionalization. The MDSS 
evialutes the effectiveness of Title XX services 
by measuring outcomes for each of the five 
goals. The proposed MDSS measurement 
strategy is intended for implementation ih a sim- 
ple form, with the initial design capable of "being 
made more sophisticated through s\.bs^<Juent 

^' research and demonstration projects in various 
States. Portions of this document are not fully 
legible. ^ 
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396. Monitoring Handbook. A Management 
Guide. ' 

^ Northwest Regional Educational Lab., 
Portland, Oreg. 
Jan 75, 104p 
■ SHR-0001372 Available from NTIS, 
PC $6.50/MF $3.00 

A how-to manual intended to assisjt program 
^ and.project officers and managers in DHEW Re- 
gion X in reviewing the adequacy of existing 
HTionitorjng practices and to sefve as a guide to 
thQ monitoring process is provided. Monitoring 
is defined asjnternal or external review of the 
operations of la program or project to ensure 
that "legal retirements and administrative 
, guidelines are being met and that stated goals 
are b4\nQ addressed. Management prerequi- 
site for monitoring are discussed for four man- 
agement functions: planning, organizing, 
staffing, and directing.- Four other management 
functions— controlling, operating, reporting, 
and b()idgetlhg— are implicitly covered in materi- 
al about model irn^l^fnentation. A comprehen- 
sive model for developing a monitoring plan 
containing input, process,.and Qutput elements 
is described. Implementation of the model in- 
volves premonitoring planning decisions and 
concerns, as well as the elements of input, proc- 
ess, and output. Sanryple forms and Qharts are 
included. Appendices discuss additional forms 
and information about Federab^egulations, bas- 
ic skills for discussing Interpersonal relations, 
choosing a leadership pattern, a budget sum- 
mary, and use of the model in various DHEW 
programs. A bibliography is Included. 

397. Monitoring Social Service Programs: A 
Manual for 'Use by a Voluntary Council. 
Community Council of the Capitol Re- 
gion, Hartford, Conn. 

Jun 76, 78p 

'SHB-0001970 Available from NTIS, 
PC $6.00/MF $3.00 

This manual for monitoring social service pro- 
jects was developed by the Demonstration Pro- 



jects Committee of the Community Council in 
Hartford, Conn., and is part of an ongoing effort 
. by the council to devise systematic and stand- 
ardized methods for ev^uating social service 
programs. Six goals of the manual 3X3 to help 
the council det^rmine the level of evaluation 
which is to'be undertaken, fo serve as a guide 
for monitoring social service programs, to pro- 
vide the council wjlh a standard frarpework and 
procedure for mohitoring, to provide program 
staff and funders in agencies other than the 
council wrth a clear outline of monitoring proce- 
dures, to illustrate to program staff and funders 
that monitoring is a process Uofw which they 
receive benefits, and to explain the role of moni- 
toring in a citizen-based council. In monitoring, 
it is assumed that a project is being evaluated 
over time. Elements^-inVblved in monitoring 
against stated goals and objective are listed 
and procedures for monitoring are detailed in 
terms of when Jt should be conducted and what 
should be monitored. Guidelines for the prepa- 
ration of ci monitoring design are given nd 
steps In this preparation are outlined, Includmg 
the rdentlfication pf outcomes, the selection of 
monitoring tools, pretesting, -and final state- 
t ment of monitoring design. Implementation as- 
pects of the monitoring design are discussed, 
and the role of committees and subcommittees 
in the monitoring process is examined. Appen- 
dices contain additional procedural information 
and^forms related to monitoring, as well as a 
summary of projects monitored by the Com- 
munity Council. ) 

398. Monitoring the Dutcomes of Social 
Services, Volume /. Preliminary 
Suggestions. 
• Annie Millar, Harry Hatry and Margo 
Koss. ^ 
Urban Inst., Washington, D C. 
May 77, 142p Executive Summary 
'available from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0001965 Available from Urban 
Institute, 2100 M St, NW, Washing- 
ton, D.C. '20CJ37. 
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Monitor4fi5 social services outcomes on a regu- 
lar basis'is ^discussed as a good indication of 
service trends, progress and problems. Monitor- 
ing prpcedures or techniques appropriate for 
implementation by State or local jurisdictions 
are * outlined. Preliminary' procedural sugges- 
tions, developed from an examipation of ♦he de- 
sign, implementation and results ot past 
research and test activities are the basis of 
Volume L A second volume reports on monitor- 
ing efforts in selected projects, Followrng a 
summary of the scope, a research description, 
and a description of the principle procedures 
recommended, the study examines client out- 
come information to be obtained and some 
sues in using the client outcome questionnan > 
Other procedural issues jn client outcome moni- 
toring and suggestions for the validatior 
monitoring procedures are dismssed. Also 
eluded are an illustrative set o^ lestions to. 
monitoring client outcomes apd citu^ n surveys - 
of unmet need, along withr a brief review of 
some past'^social services evaluation activities, 
A/selected bibliography is appended. See also 
Volume 2, SHR-000 1 966-. 



unmet need for services, and measures of out- 
comes aimed at specific services are all exam- 
ined. Title XX legislation ^als are used as 
starting points for discussions of goal ,terpre- 
tation and formulation of specific performance 
measures in a variety of followups done by so- 
cial service agencies. Procedural issues of inter- 
est related to the determination of the client's 
lessening of economic dependency include the 
timing of ther interview, the choice of what to 
measure, and the grouping of clients by com- 
mon characteristics. The basic approach for as- 
sessing tne results^ of ^ervices designed 
towards'pr^serving families is to assess the ex- 
tent to w|:Kcft the individual and collective needs 
of family members are being met. In determin- 
ing the appr*^^ ^ ' <oss of n^r^^ provided an in- 
>tituti ssification of 

dividut- ..ouo ^rvices is impor- 

tant. This classification would be based on both 
the client's functioning level and the resources 
available outside the institution. A sample blient 
consent form for followtip interviews and a se- 
lected bibliography are included in the report. 
See also Volume 1, SHR-0001965: 



399. Monitoring the Outcomes of Social 
Services; Volume II: A Reviewwf Past 
Research and Test Activities. 
Annie Millars-Harry Hatry and.Margo 
Koss. 

Urban Inst., Washington, D.C. 

May 77, 102p Executive Summary 

available from PROdECT SHARE. 

SHR^OOI 966 Available from Urban 

Institute, 2 1 00 M St, NW, Washington, 

DC. 

Past research and test efforts designed to as- 
sess the outcomes of social services are re- 
viewed in this volunfie. Activities covered are 
limited to efforts thai contgirjed at least one ac- 
tual trial of the p^^cedure; procedures in plan- 
ning stages were not include^d. The emphasis is 
on activities in 197 5 or before; however, a few 
more recent studies have be6n included. Meas- 
urement issues, client satisfactipri, estimating 



400. Multiservice Neighborffood Center 

Neighborhood Challenge and Center 
Response. II: Organization^ Structure 
and Selected Issues, 
^ Edward J, O'Donaell and Otto M. 'Reid. 
Urban Inst., Washington, D.C. j 
1972, 19p 

StIR 00021 18 Pub in Welfare in Re 
view v10 n3 May-Jun 72. 

The extent to which multiservice neighborhood 
centers address oroblems in their service areas^ 
was studied ntfronally in 1971, Consideration 
was given to neighborhood challenges and ceh- 
ter responses and to organizational structures 
and selected issues. Neighborhood problems 
identified by center administrators were inade- 
quate re$:reational facilities, widespread unem- 
ployment, housing, school dropout, and drug 
abuse. Centers dealt successfully with some, 
but not all, of these problems. An incongruence 
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was observed betwi?^ntthe way administrators 
define problems and the way their cermrs han^ 
die probfems. l\Ad^st centers seemed to KcTVe^a 
. fairly simple orga/iizational structure. Adminis- 
trators tend,ed to keep formal rules to a. mini- 
mum and were less coheerned with formal 
.-organization and authority than they were with 
whether worker^ were doing a good job. Profes- 
sional wor|ceTs were most likely to be employed 
full-time, and semiprofessional workers to fbe^ 
employed part-time. Centers engagedj'n a co\^- 
bination of individual and group activities arid 
relied on a generalist approach to problem solv- 
ing. They called othisr referral agencies and set 
up appointments for clients, although few pro- 
vided direct transportation or went with clients 
on i regular basis. Social workers and teachers 
were the only professipnals re|\esented in any 
substantial number in the centners. About half of 
the cef^ters had at least one worl^er outstationed 
from another agency. Relatively few formal op- 
portunities for case coordination and service in- 
tegration w^re provided, and few 
admiriistrj^tors adopted family orientation or 
neighborhood gr\)up integration as focal points 
for th^ir centers. The implications of the stu<ly 
findin^^s for policy, prograrnyiing, and further 
research are discussed. Suppoffing data ^are 
provided. 



401. 




Mvlti-State Information System: An 
Overview.^ « 
Rockland' Research Center, Oran- 
geburg, N.Y. Information Sciences Div. 
1973, 10^ 

SHR-00001937 Available from NTIS, 
PC $6.50/MF $3.00 ' . 



A description of the Multi-State Information Sys- 
tem (MSIS), a computer-based clinteal and ad- 
ministrative management information system 
for mental health programs, is provided. The 
MSIS is located at the Information Sciences 
DivVion of the Research Center at Rockland 
Hospital in Orangeburg, N.Y., and remote 
Lss is also available via conr]puter terminals 
ertain Mid-Atlantic. and New ErTgland States. 

5,2 




The sysyfem se^ices programs roperated by 
State Pepartmfl p^s of mental health and in- 
dividual mental health facilities . the^llowing 
aspects of the MSIS are discussed: recording 
information, terminal activities, data flow, uses 
of d^ta, modes of partrcipation iii the system, 
services to participants, and legal protection of 
data. Components of the MSIS are admission, 
change in status and location, and termination; 
direct ' patient;, sprvictes; recording of all other 
staff activities/patientprogress monitoring and 
clinical management aids; monitoring of drug 
prescriptions; problem-oriented psychiatric re- 
cords; and collection of other patient data. The 
statistical and list retrieval capabilities of the 
MSIS are examined in relation to report types 
and variables, trie generalized alphabetic listor 
(GAL^), the startistical report generator (STAR- 
GEN), the use of GALS to amplify STARGEN ta- 
bles, and the extract file. Sample computer 
forms and prmtouts are included. 



402. Needs 'Assessme'nt in a Title XX State 
Social Services Planning System. - 
/ George Corcoran, E. D. Anderson and 
/ Carol J. Latta. 

Research Group, Inc., Atlanta, ,Ga. 
Apr 75, 33p 

SHR-0001134' Available from Re- 
• search Group, Inc.,^ 230 Healey BIdg., 
57 Forsyth St. NW, Atlanta, GA 30303. 

(jidelines tc/ aid Title XX agency planners in 
e development and concjiyct of a statewide^ 
needs assessment are presented and major 
6oncepts involved in identifying the extent of 
needs for social services are defined. A simple 
procedure, broken down into steps, is detailed 
whereby Title XX agency planners, can deter- 
mine^and document specific needs in their own 
State and use this data in the development>of a 
comprehensive annual services program plan. 
Forms for summarizing the result^ of a state- 
wide needs assement in the serviges plan are 
incfuded. Five key concepts in needs assess- 
ment under Title XX are ahalyzed: needs, needs 
data, needs by statewide priority, high priority 
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needs and decisionmaking, and needs used in 
goal and ob>ective setting and In resource allo- 
cation. Suggested forms for sumniarizing need- 
ed services and resource utilization are 
included. Son^ie basic steps in a statewide 
needs assessment are desoribed as the devel- 
opment of a yvork progj-am, the collection and 
analysis of data, and the utilization of data for 
decisionmaking. 

'/ . - 

403. New Methods for Delivering Human 
Services. 

G. Bn^ Jones, Charles Dayton and H. 
B. Gilatt. 

American Institutes for Research, Palo 

AltofCalif. 

1977ri40p 

SHR-0002190 Available from ^man 
Sciences Press, 72 Fifth Ave,, N6w 
York, NY 1001 1. 

Strategies for human service program planning 
and evaluation are desx:ribed and some of the^ 
basic problems confronting human service pro- 
grams are delineated. These include limited 
budgets, increasing demands for results, and a 
lack of necessary skills to identify and effective- 
ly address needs. A plan for the improvement of 
guidance services is introduced, along with a 
systematic model and process for effective pro- 
gram planning and evaluation. One aspect of 
the model, the selection and development of 
assessment instruments for evaluating desired 
outcomes, is given particular attention. Types o^ 
assessment instruments are holid sdch as ob- 
servational techniques, interviews,-^ question- 
naires, followup studies, card sort techniques, 
the critical incident technique, and the Delphi 
technique. Activities and products associated 
wit|i theestablishment of program goals are dis- 
cussed. Building on the planning and evaluation 
*m,odel, the issue of helping human servige per- 
sonnel^acquire the knowledge and skills needed 
to employ this approach is addressed. The na— ^ 
kJre of the staff development learning approach 
is illustrated and summarized. The proc^Srof 
selecting ^nd , developing guidance arkl ediuca- ^ 



tional activites for clients is outlia.ed and*actual 
programs in operation that incorporate various 
planning and evaluation strategies are cited. An 
annotated list of references is provided. Volume 
2 in the New Vistas in Counseling peries, ^ 



404. Nursing Home Decision Makers and 
the Social Service Needh of Residents. 
Michael J. Austin and Jorc^n L Kos- 
berg. ^ i ' 

Florida State Univ., Tallahassee. 
Schooisrf Social Work. 
1976, 9p / 
SjKlR-0002172 Pub. in Social Work in 
Health Care v1 n4 p447-455 Summer 
1976. ^ 

A piJot study was conducted wjt|i a sample of 
Florida nursing home administrators and direc- 
tors of nursing to evaluate their perceptions of 
the'social component of care, ihe status of so- 
cial services in their nursing hdmes, and the 
congruence of care provided withjsocial work 
values and. principles. An interview schedule 
was devisea^hat encbmpassed^social compo- 
nents of care oy inquiring about individualiza- 
tion, care and treatment, and attitudes toward 
social services and social workers. The sample 
included 27 administrators and 21 directors of 
nursing, each independently interviewed in 
depth tjo learn about their perceptions and atti- 
tudes. Vhe findings of the «tudy reflected a , 
shared view pf administrators and directors of 
nursing that the social needs of residents can be 
met through improved patierjjtcare. The sdcial 
component of care was recognized by adrhinis- 
trators but tended to be viewed as secondary to 
the pj|iysical aspect of care. There appeared to 
be considerable receptivity to the neecPfor^so- 
cial Services but an inability to conceptualize a 
comprehensive social service program. There 
was alsp'a general awareness on the^art of 
adminisKators and directors of nursing of the^ 
need to individualize care. Recognition of the 
need for and functions of social services* was 
limited. This article is a revised version of a 
paper presented at tNe Annual Meeting of the 



Gerbntology Society, Oct,, 1975, Louisville, Ky, 
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Optimizing Social Policy for Families^ 
June Axinn and Herman Levin." 
Pennsylvania Uqiv., PhUadelphiav 
S^ool of Social Work. 
1572, 7p 

SHR-000218d' Ptk). in Family Coori 
dinator, v2^ pi 63-1 69 Apr 72. 



The extent to which family goals and'individujal 
goals ace compatible withir^ a framework for opi- 
timizing social policy is evaluated. It is noted 
that public programs define th^ family as an 
economic unit and that this definition highlights 
the conflict between young and elderly.persons 
for support. A dilemma in pOblic policy is report- 
ed between the view that strengthening ^mily 
life and enhancing family stability are'^prir 
legislative goals and the view th^ assisting 
dividuals to attain or retain personal independ- 
ence and selM:are is* most important. Political 
and economic Nactors affecting farhily welfare 
are examined for the nuclear family and the 
tended family. a'^amily-related layvs and polic^ies 
are reviewed from a historix^al perspective. It is 
argued that one of the chojces thfit may be of- 
fered to society is the choice pf a family unit to 
which individuals would be related and for 
which they would accept some responsibility. 
Paper presented before the faculty of Bryn 
Mawr, Temple University and th.e University of 
Pennsylvania Schools of Social Work at a Social 
, Welfare "^lloquium. 



406. Organizing for Human Services. 
Michael J. Murphy. ^ 
International City Management As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. Manage- 
ment Development Penter. 
1977, 24p ^ 
SHR-dOp2169 Pub. in Manag^rrient 
Information Service Report v9 n6 p1- 
22 Jun 77. 

% * 

< 

\ 

This report is concerned with th.e organization 
and delivery of human servic'e programs, with 
emphasis on alternative strategies^nd organl^ 
zational techniques for use at the service deliv- 



ervLievel to make human services more accessi- 
b(;^ to citizens. Options available to city and 
county governments in organizing^ qentral>d- 
miriistrative structure for carrying out human 
service functions are examined. They includ^ 
the ^Integration of local government agencies, 
dealing with huQian service issues into a single 
human service department, the expansion of 
the responsibilities of an existing department, 
th^employment of a human service coordina- 
tor, contracting mech^isms, and intergovern-^ 
mental and regional approaches. Each option is 
detailed, and examples of the implementation 
of the options cited. Innpvative organization^ 
al approaches at the delivefVsJev^l are^ d(§^ 
cussed. Consideration is given tomfflfrmation 
and referral , systems, multipurpose centers, 
management information systems, and out- 
jreach. Key elements thiat make a human service 
program successful in its daily operation are 
identified in r.^lQtion to program staff, staff train- 
ing, volunteers, and citizen participation. 



407. Policy Analysis ^ and Policy Develop- 
ment 
^ Robert Harris. 

Ur^ Inst, Washington, D.C. 
Nov 72^1 3p 
' - SHR-0002148 Pub. in Social Service 
Review v47 n3 p36Q-3'72 Sep 73. ^ 

Policy analysis is defined, the impact of policy 
analysis on the actual development of policy is 
assessed^ and measures to improve the useful-' 
ness of policy analysis are identified. Policy 
analysis is considered to consist of research 
that defines a social problem, weighs alterna- 
tive solutions and their implications, and makes 
possible recommendations. Two specific ref 
^^^irements are that the re^search must be con- 
ducted in a systematic manner by tools usually 
employed in system analysis and that analysis 
results must be applicable-in the legislative and 
budgetary environment. Selected cases of ma- 
jor policy qhanges and policy changes'of an in- 
cremental nature are review|ed to Mlustrate the 
linkage i^etwfe^n policy analysis and policy de- 
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velopment. The cases discussed are Medicare/ 

fadicaid, the all-volunteer Army, and the family 
sistahce plan (negative income tax plan for 
families with children). It is stated that policy 
analysis plays a vital rale in the formulation of 
incremental policy shifts. Seven generalizations 
are offered with respect to the usefulness of 
policy analysis: (1) the ar^alyst must be an advo- 
cate while still being objective; (2) making his 
work directly relevant is not easily within the 
power of the analyst; (3) an operationalagency 
has an inherent bias against considering a\xe/ 
natives to 'itself; (4) the grand' policy anai^t 
looks at/alternatives to existing programs or at 
programVto deal with problems for which there/ 
are no programs; (5) the immediate political feaj 
sibility of policy implementation can be an 
inadequate criterion for. the selection of policy 
analysis projects; (6) much policy analysis may 
have to be performed outside government; aad 
(7) the analyst must stay with a problem for a 
significant amount of time. Earlier version pre- 
sented at the meeting of the American Society 
for Public Administratidc^.ffeyv^^ork, March 23, 
1972. ^ 

Potent/a/ Impact of Developmental 
Disabilities Legislation (P,L 94-103) 
and Regulations on Federal and State 
Ptanning and Evaluation Responsibili- 
_ * -^ties. 

Donald E. Hawkins. 
Department of Hjiealth, Education, and 
Welfare, Philadelphia, Pa. Office of the 
Regional Director. 

24 Aug^76, 65p Executive Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR0001407 Available from NTIS, 
PC $5 25/ MF <^.3 00 

Sslative and regulatory history of 
Develpprnental Disabilities Program is 
, exafmiTied. The report is intended to be used by 
corfeumers and the general public, State gover 
nors. State agencies, developmental disabilities 
councils, regional offices, university affiliated 
facilities, and the National Advisory Council on 

. . . e- sr' 




Services and Facilities for the Dev«lopm"entally 
Disabled. The report's emphasis is ©n the effect 
developmental disabilities legislation will have 
on State policies and procedures. The"B«xelop- 
mentally Disabled Assistanice and Bill.»of Rights 
Act (P.L 94-103), which became law in October. 
1975 and a^nended P.L. 88-164, makes availa- 
ble a range4!^ strategies to meet the problems 
of develppmentally disabled persons in terms oi 
strengthening services and in safeguarding 
rights. The act Aut^rizes appropriations for for- 
mula grants to States, grants. for special pro- 
jects, and grants for uaiversity-affiliated 
facilities. Formula grants are authorized to 
States for planning, administration, services, 
and the construction of facilities for develop- 
mentally disabled persons. The formula grant 
program operates through tw^ primary mech- 
anisms (a State planning council and designat- 
ed State agencies). The act requires that DHEW 
reserve at least 25 percentof the arnount appro- 
jjriated forjhe special projects grlint program to 
support projects of'^n^ational significance. The 
legislative history of the Developmefntal Disabili- 
ties Program il5 reviewed. The role of States in 
the program Is detailed. Recommendations con- 
cerning the effective implementation of P.L. 94- 
103 are made. ^ 



409. Preparation of Human Service Profes- 
sionals. ' 
Alan Gartner. 
1976, 272p 

SHR-6002191 Available from Human 
Sciences Press, 72 Fifth Ave., New 
York, NY 1001 1. 

Similarities and differences In the training of 
professionals in the fields of medicine, law, so- 
cial work, an^ education»are explored. In recent 
years, preparation in those professions has em- 
phasized the value of bringing worksite experi- 
ence XoyXhe academic. In medical, legal, and 
teacher education, the student Jearns theory 
first and then has practical experience, but the 
student must comprehend on his own the rela- 
tionship between theory and practice. It is sug- 
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gested that prajctical experience should take 
place simultaneously with the learning.of theo- 
ry, and this can be acconnplished through the 
use of field faculty working in clpse harnnony 
with students. Iq^addition to learmngtatthe prac- 
tice site and in the college clas«>room, the simu> 
latec^ training site is another way to bridge the 
gap between theory aild practice. The history of 
training in the human services professions is 
traced to show^the demographic characteristics 
of the practitioners and thft 'closed community' 
that has resulted. Even in 197 1 , o^ne out of every 
three women college senior^ who planned 
graduate study chdse to continue in^e field of 
edi&catlon, while only three percent chose 
or medfcine. Professional autonomy may be the 
distinguishing characteristic of a profession, 
but current changes and concern on the part of 
the lay public account for a growing question- 
ing of professional autonorjiy. Ail extensive 
bibiliograpfiy is prbvided. 



410- . Providing Speciaf/zed, Coordinated Hu- 
' fhan Services to Communities: The Or- 

' ' ganizational Problem and a Potential 
Solution. 

W. Robert Curtis and Duncan Neuhaus- 

Massachusetts Dept. of Mental Health/ 
Boston. 

9 Nov 74, 47p 

SHR-(r000467 Available from NTIS,- 
PC $4.50/MF $3.00 

Using the Executive Office of Human Services in 
Massachusetts as an example, an organization- 
al design for providing specialized coordinate 
human services is presented. It is noted that 
ganizing by functionally specialized divisio 
fails to provide coordinated and integrated ser- 
vices at the communit^y level, while organizing 
by territory fails to promote^^formation ex- 
change, uniform standards, and cooperation 
among specialists working in different areas. 
The Executive Office of Human Services draws 
together several formerly autonomous special- 
ized human services, including the Departrrygnt 



of Welfare, the'Departnjent of Mental He^th, 
the Department 6f (^Corrections, the Departrhent 
of Public-Health, tKe Division of Youth Services, 
and the>A4assachusetts Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion. The existing organization of the office is 
(ll9scribed and illustrated, and its inability to ; 
deliver services while minimizing competition, 
duplication, isolation, and lack of coordination 
Js cited. An organizational design for the office 
IS proposed to maximize the positive aspects of 
organizing by territory an^ organizing by spe- 
ciality. It encompasses a stacked matrix form of 
organization from centralized governrl|||fit to 
the community. Problems inherent in any reor- 
ganization effort are described. A bibliography 
is provided. Portions of this document are^not , 
fully legible 
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Public Social Policy and Families in the 
1970's. 

Catherine S. Chilman. 

Wisconsin Univ., - Milwaukee. School 

of Social Welfare. 

1973, lip, *V 
SHR-0002150 Pub. in Social Case-^ 
work v54 n10 p575-585 De^. 73. 



The implementation^^public social policy and 
measures to insure its effectiveness are consid- 
ered. It is felt that policies ^nd programs de- 
signed to ^support fanr^ily well-being should 
support the developmental needs of family 
members and, simultaneously, take Into ac- 
count the importance of and setisitivities in 
family relationships. The rising interest in public 
social policy, as evidenced in the development 
of a variety of family assistance programs tied 
to national family policies, is noted; It is post 
ulated that public social policy shoukJ be ^ased 
Jhe understanding that social problems and 
their resolution are related to each other and to 
the larger system of which society is a part (eco 
nomic, political, and social subsystems of the 
societal universe). Social policy is defined as a 
proces^, and public policy is studied and dis 
cussed within the framework of the policy.Tia^<. 
ing process. > Factors affecting public 
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policymaiiing are identified, including the na- 
,ture and structure of Federal, State, and local 
governments; the Operation of special interest 
or power groups; processes by which legisla- 
tion is devalpped and adopted, budgets con- 
structed, appropriations parsed, and programs 
^drhinftslered; the inadequata^development and 
input »^cientific knowleage; the impact of 
group'attitudes anrf values; and the rjflrsources 
^^nd situation of the nation.**^ 



r 
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Relationship of HSA Rural^apaCity 
Building^Actimie^ to the Foit NHI Era. 
Dar^iel Calvin^and Allen Dobson. 
Health^eiVices.-^mLhi$tr3tion, "Rock^ 
ville, ^^JFOffice of nSrining, Evaluation 
anfjl Legislation. ^ 

15 May 75, T89fp Ex'etnjtive S^immary 
available from P^ROJEGT SHARE. 
RB'249 715 Avaifeble frorn NTIS, PC 
$9.00/MF $3.0£K 



Effbrts undertaken in the'United States and oth- 
er countries to resolve rural health care prob- 
lems are reviewed, and an attempt is made to 
devise a^systematic approach to the provision of 
rural healthy care relevant to the concerns of 
DHEW's Health ^Services Administration. The 
service problem in rural areas is explored. It is 
pointed out that physician services are particu- 
larly underutilized and maldistrlbuted. Two fac- 
tors contributing to this underutilization are: (1) 
services in rural areas may be structured or 
located in a manner which prevents residents 
frorn placing effective demands upon available 
sources of supply; and (2) services in rural areas 
may be supplied in quantities insufficient to 
meet the needs of residents. Accessibility's 
identifed as the major problem associated with 
meeting rural health care needs. The impact of ' 
national health insurance in Canada, Finland, 
Denmark, and Germany is assessed. Actions 
taken to minimize health manpower and health 
service stibrtages in rural areas are described. 
The role,of the National HeaKh Service Corps in 
rural health care delivery is explored, and a 
model for increasing the utilization and redistri- 



bution of. primary heallh care services in rural 
medi^cally underserved areas is proposed. It is 
concluded that An optimal health care scheme 
for rural area's must maximize retention and self- 
sufficiency. Apf^ndices contain additional in- 
formation on trends in the supply and" distribu- 
tion of health manpower and National -Health 
Service, Corps utilizatioh. ' 



413, Relationship of Mente^l Healthy Ad mis- ' 
sion Rates and Othler Selected Social 1 
Characteristics Among Twenty-Fi^^ 
^ Geographical Areas., 

Roger E. Rice and Gloria Fowler. 
Los Angeles County Dejit. of Health 
Services, Calif. 
14 Apr 73, 15p 1 
SHR-0001592 Available from NTIS, 
PC $4.00/MF $3.00 



Selected characteristics of 25 geographical 
areas in Los Angeles County, Calif., we^^e stud- 
ied in relation to public mental health facility 
adijiission rates. Data were obtained on 3 men- 
tal health variables, 20 cerrsus variable^, 7 pub- 
lic health morbidity variables, 8 public heafth 
vital statistics variables, and 3 probation depart- 
ment variables. An additional 10 mental health 
variables were examined which represented ad- 
missions to different treatment modalities fctP 
1965, 1966, 1970, 1971, and 1 972. The treaff 
ment modalities included county hospital inpa- 
tiient admissions, count^ outpatient admissions, 
and rehabilitation/day treatment admissions. 
Intercorrelations of admission rates in different 
time periods indicated that rates among the 25 
geographical areas were quite stable over time. 
It was determined that previous experience with 
both inpatient and outpatient admissions can 
be used to predict future need for services. The 
high intercorrelations between inpatient and 
outpatient admission rates may indicate that 
areas populated with people who have less seri- 
ous mental health problems are also populated 
with mpre seriously disturbed individuals. In ad- 
dition, the many significant intercorrelatipns be- 
tween inpatient admissions to public 
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psychiatria hospitals and other social varfables 
confirm previous findings^ that community 
symptoms of social disorganization are indica- 
tors of mental illness. The importance of pover- 
ty, unemployment, and education in mental 
health is demonstrated. Sup'porting d^^iT^re 
tabulated, and a list of references is provided. 

' \ 

414, Research, 'Dismokstrationr and Evalua- 
tion Studies: Fiscal Year 1976. 
Ray Rackley. 

Office of Child Development, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Re'isearch arid Evaluation Div. ^ 
^ 1976, 132p 

SHR-P002159 Available from ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service, P.O. 
.Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210 as PS 
008 941. y ( 

• 

Descriptive information on/research, demon- 
stration, and evaluation projects of DHEW's Of- 
fice of Child Development for fiscal year 1976 
is provided. Priority long-range goals of the of- 
fice relate to State capacity building, Head 
Start, Child welfare, child abuse and neglect, 
day care, child care personnel, and child and 
family development. The research, demonstra- 
tion,, and evaluation program of the office is dis- 
cussed. Capacity building in Statesjts supported 
through the evaluation of large-scale program 
design experiments and the funding of denrion- 
stration projects to insure that States have ac- 
cess to the information needed in the design of 
delivery systems fdr children's services' 
Strengthening of'the Head Start Program is sup- 
ported through eyaluation and experimental ac- 
tivities. The goal of improving child welfare 
services is supported through a number of ac- 
tivities to help vulnerable children, such as 
those in institutions, In foster care, or in need of 
adoptive homes. The goal of counteracting 
child abuse and neglect is supported through 
demonstration projects. Improving day care 
delivery systems is supported through various 
research and demonstration projects, while 
child care personnel training is primarily sup- 
ported through evaluation activities. The en- 



hancement of child and family development is 
supported by 3 wide range 6T research and 
demonstration studies dealing with children, 
families, and the environfnent. Specific projects 
funded in 1976^are detailed within'the context 
of these goal areas. 

41.5. Role of the Sociaf Worker in Family 
Medicine Training. \ 
Libby A. Tanner and Lynn Oarrhicha- 
el. 

Mi6mi Univ., Fla. School of Medicine. 
1970, 7p 

SHR-0002145 Pub. in Jnl. of Medical 
Education v45 n1 1 p859-865 Nov 70. 

The role of the social worker in a family medi- 
cine training prdgram at the University of Miami 
(Florida) School of Medicine is described. It is 
noted that the University of Miami's Division 6f 
Family Medicine has been involved since 1965 
in the training of family physicians and was one 
of the first 3-year residency programs to be ap- 
proved by the American Medical Association 
under the category of graduate training. In the 
program, a professionally trained social worker 
is an important member of ^he health team and 
is encouragedto operate flexibly in such broad 
areas as teaching, consultation, curriculum and 
policy planning, family life edjjfcation, and re- 
search. Social wOrk participation is primarily 
through the family medical clinic, a s'pe^ally de- 
signed facility to provide care to a group of 
nonjndigent patients who voluntarily choose to 
join the program. This participation takes many 
forms, including teaching conferences, cur- 
riculum planning and implementation, the provi- 
sion of both direct and indirect services, and 
health services research. Direct services encom- 
pass taking social histories, family interviewing 
and counseling, short-term therapy, and home 
visiting. Indirect services involve consultation 
and referral. 



416. 



Roles for Social Worf< in Community 
Mental Health Programs 
John B. Turner. 

National CoQference on Social Wei- 
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fare. Columbus, Ohio. 
Jun 75, 64p 

SHR-00012Gj|6 Available from Nation- 
al Conference on Social N^eifajfa, 22 
West Gay St., Columbus; OftJi^Z 15., 



417. 



This task force report focuses on issues,in c(^m- 
munity mental health (CMH) that are re^t0vant4o 
the utilization of social workers. CMH manpow> 
ec has experienced problerfiatic stress because 
essential characteristics of CMH programs have 
cr^e^ed different progrdm functions and activi- 
ties. Both population coverage requirements 
and the need for services are greater than fund- 
ing availability and create manpower shortages ^ 
and the need to modify traditional w0ys of or- 
ganization, and decisionmakltkg has irtcreased 
role competition. The task force focuse^d on two 
major perspectives: (1) original goals of CMH 
legislation, requirements for S^tate plans, defini- 

^tions of CMH, and criticisms of CMH programs; 
and (2) historical development of the missions 
of social work and what social workers do in 
relation to these missions. It w^ found: social 
workers are employed in significant numbers in 
all categories of CMH facilities; an insufficient 

-proportion of social work manhours are spftnt in 
functions which seek to reduce the onset of so- 
cial stress, promote CMH, educate the public 
and community caregivers, improve technology 
and delivery systems^ for co/rimunity and after 
care, and improve technology and delivery sys- 
tems yfor productive work with poverty and 
minority populations; the extent to which social 
workers include support system intervention as 
a service function is a result of the ideology and > 
orientation of an agency; and there is inade- 
quate technological and organizational sanc- 
tion and support for service functions other than 
those involving treatment and care of the in- 
dividual. It is concluded that there is an imbaN 

i 

ance in the way social workers are utilized in* 
CMH programs, and recommendations to im- 
prove this situation are offered. Supporting 
tabular data are appended. 



Safe Streets Reconsrdered:The Block 
Grant Experience 1968-197^, Part B: 
Case Studies^ 

Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Washington, D.C., 
Jan 77. 403p 

SHR.0002aOl Available from NTIS, 
PC $1%.25/MF $3.0( 



Case studies of the experience of 10 States in 
implementing the Safe Streets Act of 1968 are 
presented. A comparajtive analysis of the act's 
administration at the State level is discussed. It 
focuses on State and local criminal justice phan- 
i ning (nature and scope of planning activities, 
decentralization versu^ centralizatiof^ of plan- 
ning responsibilities, comprehensive planning 
versus comprehensive funding, and representa- 
^^ion and influence in the planning process), rela- 
\ tionships between States and the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, and 
State and local func|ing for Safe Streets activi- 
ties (funding policies and priorities, continua- 
tion funding and assumption of costS*, nature of 
the funding process, representation and influ- 
ence in the funding process, and categch;ization 
of block ^rant funds). The 10 case studies in 
California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, iVIin- 
nesota, Missouri, New Mexico, North CanoJina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania illustrate 
different approaches to implementing the Safe 
Streets Act. They provrde concrete examples of 
majofissues and problems involved in the block 
grant approach, as well as methods employed 
to deal with problems. It is felt that the case 
studies help to demonstrate the impact of the 
Safe Streets program on the criminal justice 
system. Appendices'contain the questionnai/es 
used in the case studies and response rate ta- 
bles. 

418. Second Ana/}(s/'s and Evaluation. Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Programs. 
Volume I. 

Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention. 

1977, 1 72p Executive Sumrnary avail- 
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aral en 
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able from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-000201 9 Available f/om Natifh- 
al Criminal Justice Reference Service, 
^. PO Box 6000, Rpckville, MD 20850. 

Federal programs related to juvenile delinquen- 
• cy prevention and control are evaluated. The 
^pievaluation includes a description of the activi- 
ties of the Office of Juvenile Justice ahd Delin- 
quency Prevention (OJJDP) and the National 
Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (NIJJDP), a profile of the Federal 
. fort in delinquency prevention and contn 

analysis and comparison of Federal planning re- 
^ quirements^hat States must fulfill to receive 
funds frorn. Federal delinquency-related pro- 
grams, *and an inventory of 144 Federal pro- 
grams. T^ functions of the OJJDP are* 
described in terms of its two operating divhj 
sions, the Office of Operations and the^NIJJDP.^ 
The STpectal Emphasis Prograiri of the OJJDP, in 
which grants are made to public and- private . 
nonprofit agencies, organizations, and individu- 
als to fo^r certain promising approaches for 
juvenile delinquency prevention and cAntrol, is 
discussed. The roles of the National Advisory 
Committee for Juvenile Justice aQd D'elTr^en- ^ 
,cy Prevention and the'Codr^lffating CcTtt^^ 
Juvenile Justice and Delinqiienay PrevfeVitkin 
are examined. Criteria develo'ped tp aid in the 
Federal effort^ related to juvenile delinquency 
< prevention are given. They are conrerned wrtfi 
four' principal facets of Federal programs: pfb- , 
gram area, target group, fund recipient, and pro- 
gram activities. Expenditure data for juvenile 
delinquency programs are cited. The $42 billion 
figure for fiscal year T976 represents an in- 
crease over the $39 billion in expenditures for 
fiscal year 1975. Expenditures for fiscal year 
1977 are projected as $A^.4 billion. State plan- 
ning requirements for Federal programs relateCK» 
to. h^venlle delinquency are delineated. Appen- 
dices contain definitions of terms; the state- 
ment of criteria; Federal policies and objectives 
for delinquency prevention, treatment, and con 
trol; and a listing of regional and State offices 
administering Federal programs. 



419. Service and Values. 

William Hetznecker and Marc A. For- / 
man. 

Temple Univ. Health Sciences Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
1973, 14p 

SHR-0002192 Pu^ In Psychiatry v36 
n3 p31 1-324 Aug 7,3. 

It is postulated in this article that^ne significant 
aspect rn human service delivery is related^to 
failure or conflict of values. The statement is 
made that some of the problems of values re- 
side in the individual chafacter istructure, some' 
afe conditioned by historical and sociocultural 
factors, and some are determined by immediate^ 
conditions. Values' and (relief systems are \ 
viewed as a primary means of indivickial and 
group commitment. Six propositions relative to 
Values arid human services are discussed: (1) 
gross'and massive human'need is not sufficient . 
in itself to stimul^ate adequate response to allevt^ 
ate that need; (2) Li||itutions fail becuase peo- 
ple stop believing mRvhatthp institution stands 
for and whatsit can accomplish,^3) the service or 
care relationship has traditionally followed an 
authoritarian model; (4) professionals vyithin th^ 
^service f^^di4^nd td use service as a means to 
such ends as powder, prestige, and status; (5) the > 
term 'service* tia^ been overinvested with a vari- 
ety of associations and meanings, most of them . 
negative; and (6) people may be looking toward 
service from public and private institutions to - 
cbmpians'^te f(^r a lack of personal relationships - 
and gra,tificati6n^ in significant areas of their 
own hves.'lt is Qoncludedthat human intention 
is the basis of care giving and care receiving. 



4^0. 



Services to People: State and National 
Urban Strategies. Part l: Becommen' 
dat/ons of an Interuniversity Study 
Team on State-Urban Role in Human 
Services. 

^orgetown Univ., Washington, DX. 
Public Services Lab. 
1973, 276p 



Go 
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SHR*d002128 Available from NTIS, 
PC $1 1.0O/MF $3.Q0 

This ^tudy of tntergovernVnental relations in thgl 
delivery of human services has two parts, the 
first of which is presented in this volume. Urban 
intergovernrhental relations in a number of 
States and cities are assessed in relation to the 
concept of fiscal federalism which is an attempt 
to return a greater measure of public service 
planning and programming^o Stages and local 
governments. Strategies of DHEW programs for ^ 
urban areas are evaluated. It is stated that the 
major urban impact of DHEW is.felt as a conse- 
quence of the uniform application of natic^nal 
standards for social insurance programs and 
the uniform administration. of welfare' require- 
ments to apply in accordance with statewide 
decisions, Consideration i,^ given to welfare re- 
form, federalism and th^ .human services, and 
fragmentation and complex problems encoun- 
tered by cities. Inter^vernmental relations in 
tRe delivery of human services in Washington, 
Michigan, Illinois,' Tennessee, Massachusetts, 
West Virginia, and DelavWe are detailed. Fif- 
teen recommendations Xg improve such rela- 
tions are offered. Interview guid^^ used to 
obtain information from State and city Officials 
in the seven States are appended, ^ee also part 
2, SHR-0002129. 



42 1 . Services to People: State and National 
Urban Strategies. Part 2: State Aids for 
Human Service in^a Federal System. 
Selma J. Mushkin. 

Georgetown, Univ., Washington, CJ.C. 
Public Services Lab. 
May 74, 31Cip 

SHY)-0002129 Available from NTIS, 
PC $1 1.75/MF $3.00 



The second voiume^f^his two parVseries deals 
with major issues irf^the emeriging pattern of 
fiscal federalism as it affects urban communis 
ties and theih capacity to produce and deliver 
human services. THe concept of fiscal federal- 
ism seeks to return^ greater measure of public 



) ' . • 

service planning and programming to State and 
local governmerits. Nine articles on aid distribu- . 
tion and urban strategies and eight articles on- 
the effectiveness and equity of education, 

"liealth, and vyelfare programs are included. Top- 
ics addressed in the series of nine af;tidles in- 
^ude: Federal approaches to' intrastate grant 
allocation; urban needs and Federal funding; 
patterns in State aid distribution; wage rates, 
employment levels, and State and local govern^- ' 
ment expenditures for health and education; ur- ^ 
ban programs irr a Federal - system; anct 
regionalism within States, Subjects covered in . 
the series of eight articles include: the implica- 
tions of welfare reform for State and local fiscal 
relations; the status of and prospects for munici- 

..'pal retirement plans; publio health; jurisdiction- 
^ al responsibility aild fr^eting the human 
resource developmental problennis of urban ^ 
areas; the local delivery of child care services; 
and Federal funds for vocational education. See 
also part 1, SHR-0002 128. 

422. Smalt Area Analysis: Developing Infor- 
^ mafion on Social Conditions and Re- 
sources iff Urban Neighborhoods, 
Volume 12, 
Larry Atkins. 

HuVnan Services Coordination Al- 
liance, Inc., ^Louisville, Ky. 
1977, 1 47p Executive Summary avail- 
able from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-00D1969 Available from Human 
Services Coordination Alliance, 916 
Brown ^ucation Center, 675 ^ver 
City Mall, Louisville, KY 40202. 

\ 

*This final documjbht in the 12-volume series 
published by the Human Services Coordination 
Alliance (HSCA) is intended to h^ those 
charged with the responsibility^la;^making deci- 
sions affecting a small area within a city. It i^ 
designed to be useful in the organization, re^ 
search, and preparation of a report to serve as 
the basis for decision^ affecting services. This 
manual shows how do the following: outline 
the scope of a small area study; clarify its pur- 
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pose; locate appropriate data resources; collect 
data; obtain input from, citizens and service 
provider^; tabulate and analyze the data; and 

, present the information to users. In data collec- 
tion, the use of key informants' is preferred over 
a survey because informants have firsthand 
knowledge about thfe people in the area and 
their needs. After the researchers have devel- 

f oped their conclusions from an^analysis of the-^ 
data collected, they must then decide on the' 
appropriate way to present the information. A 
technical report is more useful as a reference 
docurhent than as a working tool, and a group 
decisio\^making technique is recommended-'as 
the best\aid in eliciting a response to the find> 
ings..Apfil^ices include: (1) a planning frames., 
work of service fields in a delivery system, (2)[a 
li§fof availale, census reports, (3) specific infor- 
mation about available demographic and agen- 
cy operational data, and (4) descriptions of data 
tabulation, and statistical and graphifc tech- 
niques. See also in the HSCA series Volumes 
MO,^ SHR-000 1 643-SHR 000 1 652; Volume 
11, SHR^0b01968. 



423. 1 'Social and Economic Information for 
\ Urban Planning. Volume I: Its Selection 
\and Use. ^ ' 
Ooris B. HollejS^ . ^' 
. dhi'cago Univ., III. Center for Urban Stu- 
dies. 

1974, 210p 

SHR-0001324 Available from NTIS, 
PC S9.25/Mt $3.00 



Social and economic information essential for 
urban planning is analyzed. The strategy for de- 
velopVng'an urban information system includes: 
(1) a multipurpose, metropolitan-wide system of 
basic_^ertibgraphic and socioeconomic data, 
comparable for the metropolitan area as a 
whole and i^ Components, and (2) selected sets 
of specializeU f^ata, organized expressly to il- 
luminate self-defined local problems. ^he infor- 
mation may be Used to describe the state or 
pattern of events^ to probe the relationships of 
events, and to fb^cast and formulate ways of 
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influencing future cfjanges. The differences be- 
tween 'target areas' and target populations' are 
important since the boundaries of planning dis- 
tricts are defined. Attempts must be made to 
identify coherent social afreas or geographic 
communities' in order t^delineate appropriate 
boundaries for development districts. It is possi- 
ble to describe the patterns of settlement ac- 
cording to a few major socioeconomic factors 
whicTr s\jmmarize the significant variables. 
These factors are charted on rn^ps shown for 
the Chicago area. The appendices provide the 
following: a list of automatic data processing in 
municipalit[es; the Federal definitions of urban 
plannhT^r\(ie techniques of analysis of intramet- 
ropolitan patterns; the socioeconomic informa- 
tion used irr community renewal* |!)rogram 
documents; and sample survey techrKtques. See 
also Volume 2, SHR-0001325. j 



424. , Social and Economic Ihformation fori 
Urban Planning, Volume II: A Directory 
^ of Data Sources.' 
Doris B. Holleb. 

Chicago Univ., ML Center for Urban Stu- 
dies. / ■ ' ' 
' \97A; 327p 

SHR;p001325 Available from (4TIS, 
; PC $12.00/MF $3.00 

A guide to help planners locate information rele- 
vant to urban issues has been assembled, and 
the city and environs of Chicago were chosen as 
the case study typical of a local metropolitan 
area. The distinction between standard, nation- 
wide sources an^i^pecialized, local sources is 
indicated in 10 subject areas that cover munici- 
pal services. Data on housing ordinances, build- 
ing codes, and zoning are found in the section 
on housing; street construction and repair data 
are listed under the subject of transportation; 
and police and fire protection material are In- 
cluded in the section on public safety. All data 
sources itemized in the source sections are pre- 
sented in a format that includes the scope of 
geographic coverage, frequency of publication, 
and a description of the contents of the soured. 
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An index to data sources is given on^^ch sup- 
jec't; for example, under the subjo^t of health 
stafl^tics, the following topics are covered: pa- 
tient population, programs of service, available 
facilities, utilization of available hospitals, man- 
power utilization and standards, and Social 
Security programs. Appendices include the fol- 
lowing: (1) a bibliography of general statistical 
sources dealing with urban government; (2) so- 
cial and economic data from the.^ecennial pen- ' 
suses of housir/g and populatipj);^ and (3) a 
survey of sources concerning the urban naaro ./^ 
Amer;icaQ in the twentieth** century. Se^ alisov 
Volume 1, SHR.0001324. / ^ 

"425. Social^ervice Unit Cost System- 
^ -Welfare Research, Inc., Albany, N.Y. 
1975, 27p * ^ 

\ SHR.0002141 Availably from NTIS,'^ 

- PC U.50/MF $3.0a^ ' 

Tt)^ annotated bibliography focuses on unit 
cosfts of social services. Many of the citations 
deal with cost ac(iodnting or cost analysis, while 
others pertain to time analysis. Four necessary 
elements in successful cost analysis are identi- 
fied: a clear definition of a service and related 
service units, a proceduYe for work measure- 
ment, an adequate accounting system for al- 
locating directs costs, and a methodology for . 
combining the preceding thr^ elements. In the 
Child Welfard field fnost of the citations come 
from the 1 950's and early 1 960's. A total of 70 
bibliographic citations are categorized in terms 
of^QCwservices accounting (general informa- 
tion $q^d background), social service units, cosji' 
accounting and time analysis in child welfaxe^ 
and cost^accountih^g and tim^ analysis in g^er- 
al social sei:vH:es.' 



426. Social^ Welfare Forum, 1976. 

National Coi^ference on Social 
fare, Columbus, Ohio. 
1977, 271p 
SHR-0002178 Available from Co- 
lumbia University Rress, 136 S.Broad- 
way, Irvington, NY 10533. 




The proceedings of the 103rd annuaTforum of 
the National Conference on Social Welfare, 
held in Washington, D.C., on June 1 3-1 7, 1976, 
are presented in this book. 'The theme of the 
forum was advancing a humane society through 
the establishment of social, economic, and 
political institutions to serve the human inter- 
ests and, needs of the public. Particular attention 
was given y> social welfare priorties in the 
bicentftpnial'year in which the forum was held 
and an Historical perspective on social welfare 
was presented. Liberty, ^ociaj work, and public 
^policy development were considered as was a 
framework for collaboration between the volun- 
tary sec£or and the governmental sector in the 
,area of ^social services. Other?forum presenta- 
tions pertained to the black population, a hu- 
manistic y approach to human service 
^ integration, p"rogress and pdvePtj^r-^iffirmative 
' action and job'security, the economic independ- 
ence of women, Asian Americans, the legal di- 
mension of protective services for thev^derly, 
Rational health insurance, paraprofe^bo^als 
and preventive health care, sexual rights of re- 
tarded persons, and effective functioning for 
homosexuals and other sexual minorities. Ap- 
pendlfces provide further information on the or- 
ganization an(;J delivery of human services and 
th^ structure of the fefum. An index is included. 
Official proceedings, 103rd Annual Forum, Na- 
tional Conference on Social Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 13-17, 1976. 



427. Southern Health dnd Family Life Stu-^ 
dies. Assessment of Needs: An 
Epidemiologic Survey. Volume I. 
Roger A. Bell anct, William Mellan. 
Winter Haven Hospital, Fl^^-X^mmunity 
Mental Health Center. 
May 74, 7 1 p Executive Summary avail- 
able from PROJECT SHARt. 
V SHR-0002086 Available from NTIS, 
^ PC $5.25/MF $3.00 

Program evaluation is the topic of this report on 
vfieeds^assessment at the Wiihter Haven Hospital 
Comrnunity Health Center in Florida: Epidemic- 
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logical procedures and a detailed listing of cli- 
ents who have utilized the service programs of 
an agency are associated withfneeds assess- 
ment. A program evaluation mode) is described 
that encompasses inpatient services, outpatient 
serviq^s, emergency services, partial hospitali- 
zation, and consultation and education. Known 
as the Schwab-Warheit model developed by the 
University of Florida to assess needs and serv- 
ice patterns within a community, the model con- 
ceptualizes social psychiatric impairment as a 
direct result of the recognition that all illness 
arises in a social setting and \haX it is culturally 
defined. Procedures involved in the model are 
detailed, with emphasis on the prevalence com- 
ponent and six scales that provide a iiprmative 
description of the di^ribution of psychiatric 
symptomatology in a population. The six scales 
are tWe anxiety symptom spa\e, the mood scale, 
^he anxiety function scale, the cognitive impair- 
ment scale, the pKobia scale, and the general 
psychopathology sfciale.^nterviews conducted 
with over 2, OOO/ persons to validate these 
scales demonstrated their reliakJility, practicW- 
ity, and utility. Examples of worksh^ets^nd otn- 
er documents related to the development «md 
testing of the model are a^enucLed. Seevialso 
Volume 3; SHR-0002087. ■ 



■428, Sputhern Health and Family Life Stu- 
dies. Outcome Appraisals Studies: 
Continuity of Care. Volume III. 
William A. Mellan and Roger A. Be 
Winter Haven Hospital, Fla. Communi][y 
Mental Health Center. ^ ^ 
May 74, 65|j£xecutive SummarV avail-) 
able from PROJECT SHARE, 
SHR-0002087 Available from NTIS, 

PC $5.25/MF''$3.00 

<• 

Outcome appraisal is discussed as one method 
of program evaluation, and its use in evaluating 
continuity of care at the Winter Haven Hospital 
Community Mental Health Center in Florida is 
^^examined. Outcome appraisal studies are de- 
signed to determine how effective a center is in 
assisting those who receive care. To measure 



ment need, stability o 
tionship, written anc 



four indices of continuity during four stages of 
treatment, the Bass ijistrument was developed. 
The indices included client movement or lack of 
movement as ah appi{opriate response to treat- 

the chent-caretaker rela- 
verbal communication 
among caretakers, arrti efforts to retrieve clients 
who appeared to be prematurely dropping out 
of treatment. Stages of ttreatement were enter- 
ing the center and receiving essential direct ser- 
vices, transferring among the center's e^enlial 
direct services, transferring to a medical facility 
while in treatment, and remaining in the same 
essential treatment service regime for a speci- 
fied time period. Sections of the Bass in^ni^ 
m^nt dealt with emergency and nonemergency 
admission. and readmisstVn, changes in treat- 
ment status, transfer to a medical facility, and 
unchanged treatment status. Data were ob- 
tained on about 400 clients involved in the four 
primary treatment services of emergency,^irTpa- 
tient, outpatient, and partial hospitalization and^ 
in consultation and education services. Because 
each service kept a separate case record on a 
client, the partial hospitalization service was un- 
? derutilizerf, and there was a decreasing concern 
with continuity of care as clients movi/d from a 
^arxice^roviding the most strufiturer (in^tient) 
to the least structure (outpatient). 1^ was recom- 
mended that o^se review procedures^'be.imple- 
mented for a ranofem selection of oulpatient 
clients remaining in^Ja service for 30 days or 
l(^nger. A continlilty of care inventory form and 
iditional information an^^orrnsNpertaining to 
fh^'-^ass instrument ar^ appended^. See ^Iso 
)lume 1, SHR-0002086, ' ' 




500^/5/ Transportation Services for the 
Eloffrly and Handicapped Demonstra- 
tion Project'Baton Roi^ge, Louisiana. 
ChWer H, McCall, Mai^y L Olson and 
Harry I. Reed. X 
CACI, lnc:'-Fe$eral, Los Angela^ Calif. ^ 
Nov 76, 98p 

PB-263 904 Available from NTIS, PC 
$6,00/MF $3.00 
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A study was conducted^in Baton Rouge, La., to 
demonstrate the feasibility of establishing a 
modern and cost-effective method of transpor- 
tation for the elderly and handicapped . by 
means of a specially designed system, sepraVate 
from conventional public^transit,^but coordinat- 
ed with the community's existing public tran- 
sportation system. The specigl^ansportation 
system (STS) developed in the ct)urse/of the 
demonstration project provided door4o-door, 
prescheduled pickup and delivery dispatched 
through a cejntral control facility. In order to use 
the demonstration service, prescreened eligible 
elderly and handicapped persons,were required > 
to call the dispatch office and describe th^ir trip 
requirements at least f^day in advance. Charac- 
teristics of the project service area are highlight- 
ed in terms of demography and transportation 
for the elderly and handicapped. A chronology 
of the evei^s-wliich resulted in the STS projedt 
are described,Mrlcluding initial planning and 
subsequent operation. Problems encountered 
and actions taken to resolve these problems are 
noted. Basic data collected during the project 
are presented, and data sources are identified. 
The data are discussed in relation to clients, 
trips^ ar^i STS capital and operating costs. It is 
concluded that the STS increased client in- 
dependence, and mofcility. Appended materials 
include selected STS operating forms, a typical 
operator's schedule and a client survey instru- 
ment. 



430. State Intervention on Behaff of Neg- 
lected Children: A Search for Realistic 
Standards, 

Michael Wald. ^ 

Institute of Judicial Administration, 

New York. 

19?5, 56p 

SHR-0002189K Pub. in Stanford Law 
Review v27 n4 p985-1040 Apr 75. 

Guidelines for State intervention to protect neg- 
lected children whose parents are unwilling to 
prot©55ft them are delineated. It is the thesis of' 
the article that a reappraisal of the neglect juris- 



diction of juvenile courts is necessary. The ex- 
tent to which standards governing coercive in- 
tervention should embody _lhe historic 
preference for parental autoxroipy in child rear- 

,^g is explored. Alternative views of the State's 
role in child rearing are considered, along with 
the justification of parental autonomy and re- 
moval versus nonremoval of a child from his or 
her family.jCriteria for deciding when coercive 
State interventio^is justified in the case of neg- 
lected chilarenpre developed. The principles of 
intervention g« discussed. Types of harm to be 
included in a definition of neglect are identified 
as physical abuse, inadequate protection of 
physical well-being, erpotional neglect, inade- 
quate parenting, sexual abuse, failure to provide 
medical care, aberrant child rearing practices or 
undesirable lifestyles, and contributing to delin- 
quent behavior._ lt is felt that overintervention is 
a greater problem than underintervention and 
that more knb>^ledge about Child developmehj[ 

^ and appropriate-services should be acquired. 
An appendix contains>^oposed standards for 



court intervention. 



43 1 . Study of the Advisory Structure of the 
Department of Health and Social Ster- 
. vices. 

Bradford Matsen. 
Alaska State Dept. of Health and Soj^ial 
Services,^ Juneau. Office of Plann^ing 
and Research. ^ 
Jan 77, 42p 

SHR-0002076 Available from NTIS, 
PC $4.50/MF $3.00 — 

Structural aspects of a^vi^ry boards, councils, 
and committees of the Alaska State Department 
of Health and Social Services are examined. His- 
torical developments in the establishment of the 
advisory structure are reviewed. Through the re- 
view, connment, and recommenViation process, 
advisory bodies assure a high degm^f fairness 
and equitability in the department's funding Of 
local programs. Overall departmental policies 
focus on the need for commurtity participation 
and, wh^re possible, on the control of human 
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se^ice delivery. Advisory bodies assist in the 
identification of research needs and gaps in ser- 
vices and focus orr special issue aniysis. They 
serve a public relations function with respect to 
specific health and social service concerns. 
From a broader perspective, they act as a gov- 
ernmental link between the general public and^ 
State government. A<;^i^isory body costs are 
analyzed for such expenditures as rental space 
for Sheetings, travel expenses for advisory body 
members and staff, per diem expenses for advi- 
sory body members and staff/ cost of profes- 
sional and clerical staff'time for preparation and 
followup, and staff participation time. Estimated 
costs for seven State advisory bodies for fiscal 
year 1 975 were $ 1 50,300. The results of a sur- 
vey o^advisory body members are presented. 
The survey dealt with roles and goals, staff per- 
formance, the relationship of the advisory body 
to the department, the relationship of the advi- 
sory body to the State legislature and Federal, 
Government, the composition of the advisory 
body membership, personal aspects, the ple- 
nary council, and the functioning of the advisory 
body. With primary attention focused on the is- 
sues jof <^st, comm^nicatLop, and coordination, 
it is concluded that a standing committee cbm- 
posed of chairpersons of the various advisory 
bodies should be established to improve com- 
munication and coordination. Appendices con- 
tain a ^hart of advisory boidy characteristics and 
the advisory body survey questionnaire. 

432. Sub'Sta/e District Systems. 

Cojunci! of State Governmerrts, Lexing- 
torf^ Ky. 
) ^ Sep Jl , 52p 

N^R-0002070 Available from Council 
of ^^.tate Governments, P.O. Box 
11910, Lexington, KY 4051 1. 

^> • ' 

This report deals with the effectiveness of sub- 
state districts as structures through which local- 
ly elected officials can coordinate the use of 
Federal, .State, and local r^^scurces in solving^ 
areawide problems. Although sabstate districts 
are essentially aggregates of local jurisdictions. 



n r> 
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the role of Stcfte governments in their creation 
and maintenance is significant. Unique capabili- 
ties of State governments are the designation of 
district boundaries, the enactment s/ enablirjg 
legislation, and the provision of needed finan- 
cial and technical support. Multijurisdictionaf 
coordination is the focus of the Intergovernmen- 
tal Coope'ration Act of 1 968 and the Office of 
Management and Budget Circular A-95. It i^ 
pointed out that the prolijeration of Federal 
areawide programs and requii^ments tends tp^ 
fragment local leadership aijd result in overlap- 
ping and duplicate eftorf^Coordinative vehi- 
cles provided by St^es are identified as: 
extraterritorial powers, intergovernmental 
agreements, the ur^ian county/federation con- 
cept, areawide special-purpose districts, city/ 
county consolidation, the transfer of functions 
to State governments, and voluntary councils of 
elected officials and councils of government. 
The prim)^ry objectives- of substate districts are 
to coordinate locaLplanning, to align federally 
initiated areawide programs, and to est^bfish 
uniform districts for planning and/or delivering 
State government programs. Th''e advantages ot 
a substate district system are enumerated, and 
summaries of sdljstate districting plans by 
States are included. 

\ 
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Survey Qf Perceived Needs for and Ob- 
staclesho^ Service Integration. . 
Harbrid^ House, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
1971, 64p-<r 

SHR-0002151 Available* from NTIS, 
PC $5.2S/MF $3.00 



'-Purvey procedures to assess the perceive 
need for and advantages of integrating, State 
and local seflh/ices assisted by DHEW programs 
particularly those of the Social and Rehabilit 
tion Service, are detailed. The purpose of the 
survey is to determine whether and why service 
integration is c?r is not needech what obstacles 
impede the achievement orf^service integration, 
including administrative, iegaL political, fisrai, 
planning, attitudinal, and behavioral con- 
straints;^j':^what n^ieasures can be taken to 
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eliminate obstacles, including waivers and joint 
funding, earmarking of funds, extension of pur- 
chase-of-service authority, and mechanisms 
such as block grants and revenue sharing. Meth- 
ods of achieving service integration will be con- 
sidered according to the categories of 
organization and n^anagement, legislation and 
administration, and delivery processes. Pre, 
ferred configurations of service integration will 
,be the rationalizatioy of single-purpose pro- 
grams, the concentration of programs in disad- 
vantaged areas, the integration of key core and 
administrative services, emphasPs on target 
groups; and the integration of key human re- 
source services. Results to be achieved through 
service integration will be evaluated in terms of 
their comprehensiveness, quality, quantity, and 
efficiency. Selection criteria for the survey sam- 
ple and data collection instruments are de-* 
scribed. The work plan for the second phase of 
the effort includes ajpUot survey, a field survey, 
and the tabulation and analysis of questionnaire" 
.data,^ Exhibits contain additional mformation on 
survey procedures and an interview guide. 



full potential. Two other impediments are the 
lack of initiative on the part of social wotkehs to 
improve their image and status and the.division 
of hospitals into two separate systems, one with 
a biochemical-physical orientation and the oth- 
er with a psychosocial orientation. Further, im- 
^provements in social and organizational 
programs and tbe delivery of services have not 
kept pace with technological advances in the 
health scienjces. The potentiaj for change in hos- 
pitals is affected by at least three factors: (1) 
orgaryzations rr^t .change in order Jtp survive; 
(2)power groups externa^ to hospitals are pfess- 
urirfgi hospitals to become more responsive to 
and reispftctful of patien^ rights; and (3) internal 
power structures of hospitals are in a state of 
flux. In ocder.for social workers to improve their 
status and obtain resources to carry out the 
proposed systems approacti, they must learn 
how power isVlistributed and how to develop 
and apply powdr in d systematic mannpr. Areas 
for increased sociaKworker involvement and vis- 
ibility are delineated, -.See also Part 1, SHR- 
0002242. ^ ^ 



434. Systems Appmach to the Provision of 
Social Work^ervices in Health Set- 
j tings: Part" 2. 
I Martin Nacman, 

V Strong lyiemorial Hospital, Rochester, 
N Y. Social Service Dept. 
1975,4lp I 

SHR-0002243 Pub. in Social Work in 
Health Care {^ n2 p1 33-1 43 Winter 
1975. 

Impediments to effective^socla^ work in hospi- 
tals are examined in thisf article, the second part 
of a 2-part presentation. A structural-functional 
model is employed to explore the position of 
social work in the health setting. The modef 
focuses on the effect of the healtKorganization 
and the social worker on each other Social 
work performance in hospitals is influenced by 
the attitudes of physicians and administrators 
who have a great deal of.power and thisvfactor 
tends to prevent social work from realizing its 
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435. Systems Dilemmas of a Community 
Health and [Welfare Council, 
f Frar^k Baker, Anthony B^rOskowski and 

Ruth Brandwein, - ^ 
Harvar% Medical School, Boston, Masy! 
Jul 72,'18p ( 
SHR-0002116 Pub' in Social Servide 
Review v47 n1 p63-eO ,Mar 73. 



The theoretical perspective gujding an <Jgen 
system analysis of community health and wel^ 
fare councils is discussed, and major dilemmas 
encountered by such councils are identified. 
The council is viewied as an organization whose 
operation can be best studied in the context of 
its^environment, i.e., as an open system. Empha- 
sis, in the open system concept, is placed on the 
interrelatedness of the organization and its envi- 
ronment and on internal interdependency and 
adaptive processes enabling an organization to 
cope and survive. The ability of an organization 
tjo adapt effectively to its environment, however, 
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is limited by external constraintsljeyond its con- 
'*^trol, a lack of resources, and the inadeqpate or- 
ganization of available internal resources to act 
on environmental feedback. Five open, system 
dilemmas are explored: (1) boundary control 
versus boundary permeability; (2) variety versus 
-homogeneity; (3) differentiation .versus integra- 
tion; (4) input versus output constituencies; e^nd 
(5) proactivity versus reactivity. It is pointed out 
^ that these system dilemmas are interdependent 
*^4rL their effects. ^ 

436.^ Toward Master Social Indicators. 

^ Stanford Research Inst., Menio Park, 
' Calif.^Educational Policy Research Cen- 
. ter.^ 
Feb 69, 58p 

SHR-0001242 Available fr^ NTIS?' 
PC $5.25/MF $3.00 

An approach to the derivation of master social 
indicatbrs is outlined, with master or j^lob&l in- 
dicators viewed as those which retlect coi;>di- 
tions in major areas of human concern. A 
heuristic itiodel for categorizing indicator con-\ 
cepts is^describefh It indicates how low-level 
indicators may possiblvja^ aggregated into i 
master indicators withinfe hierarchically organ- / 
ized scheme compqsed of two major elements,/ 
one element relating 'to the individual and the) 
other element relating to the soiqial system. In- 

' terrelationships among goals, inoi^^to^, and 
attainment levels are explored. vjCn attempt is 
made to sh6v\^that va]j^s are an essentia] part 
of any ^ndicator system and that they can! be 
Hierarchically ordered. Tables are p4sented for 
use injMinstruc^g two-di^ri^nsional matrices 
for the individual and the social systena. Attain- 
ment categories are listed for the following mas- 
ter social indicators: health; opportunity; 
environnifent; standard of livihg; public safety; 
feaming, science, and jculture; and democratic 
values. It is shown that it is not possible to as- 
sess where the nation stands in the att^inmdnt 
spectra or to interpret attainment in terms of 
. global quahty of life or quality of society meas- 

lures. Key considerations in the development of 



a comprehensive national socral data system 
are addressed. A list of 'references is provided. 



437. Training in Area* Planning on Aging. 

University of Southern California, Los 
. ^ Angeles. Ethel Percy Andrus Geron- 
^ tology Center. 

'X1974, 123p 
SHR-0000972 Available from NTIS, 
/ PC $6.50/MF $3.00 

The Training in Area Planning on Aging (TAPA) 
Project conducted in response toTitle III of the' 
1^973 Older Americans Comprehensive Ser- 
vices Amendments is detailed. The project cov- 
ered the period from August, 1973 through 
August,. 1974 and involved four 1-week semi- 
nars for stqff members of area agencie^on ag- 
ing from 19 States ♦pnd Pacific^ Island 
jurisdictions in DHEW ^e^on VL Refaion VIII, 
Region IX, an^ Region ^X. At^ndino/the semi- 
nars were 1 56 ^rea agency oh agtrlg staff mem- 
l3ers,* 58 State ag^cv^ staff members, 21 
Federal officials; and 1 5 university guest partici- 
pants. In addition to conducting^emiri3rs, the 
project ai§jq prorrrMed and assiste^ a series of 
supplemental followup training events and the 
distribution of training materiafs. A 5-raonth 
planning process in the field^as initiated lo 
determine npeds and priorities foPshort-t^rm 
training, tbijevelop training materials, and to 
recruit appropriate trainers and trainees. An^ 
evaluation of the TAPA Project showed that it 
was particularly successful in' providing a wide 
body of introductory information and experi- ^ 
ence useful to pi-actitioners in planning by area 
and State agencies for indepth twining events, 
improvi'ngpeer exchange among area and State 
agencies, identifying ;problems and solutions in 
the communication flow between agencies, 
modeling planning and trai:^|rig techniques, and 
building in a multiplier effect (extending the im- 
pact of tra^nrng beyond the' actual seminars). 
Recom)yendations iorXhe improvement of train- 
ing effORS are offered, "fhe content of seminars 
is detaMed. Appendices contain additional infor- 
mation on thQ TAPA Project, " ^ 
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438. Transportation for the Elderly and the 
- Handicapped in Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Dept. of Transportation,,? 
Madison. Div. of Planning. ^ 
Oct 76; 24p 

PB.264 373 Available from NTIS, PC 
$4.00/MF $3.00 

The Wisconsin Department of Transportation 
completed a statewide study of transportation 
for the elderly and the handicapped, and the 
findings and conclusions presented in the sev- 
en study reports are contained in this summary 
report. Individual reports focus qr^ the following 
topics: (1) specialized transpc^rtation sei^ice 
providers serving the elderly and the hand- 
icapped; (2) development of a statewide service 
directory listing, by county, the^99 splecialized . 
transportation servfce provider's (3) methods^ 
and materials used in the ^ionduct ot^ltv^-overall 
study; (4) preparation of a^WBTT^F^pny ©n the 
mobility of thje eWerly and the hanotC^ped; (5) 
transportation survey of licensed ^'^''^''^9 
homes and residential care facilities; (€) the po- 
tential demand for transportation services by 
elderly and handicapped citizens; and (7) barri- 
ers that discourage or actually prohibit the eld- 
erly and t^e handicapped from achieving a 
satisfactory level of mobility. Graphic illustra- 
tions are presented of the major findings of the 
statewide study. A specialized transportation in- 
dustry exists in WiiJconsin to serve the elderly 
and the handicapped, although the demand for 
accessible and low-cost transportation exceeds 
the supply. Fnade^q^ate funding to meet operat- 
ing costs was the\najor service pravision prob- 
lem cited by providers of specialized 
trafisportation services. It is recommended that 
further study be conducted to assist the State of 
Wisconsin in meeting the mobility needs of its 
elderly and handicapped citizens. See also Re- 
port 1, SHR-0020182; Report 2, _>4HR- 
0020183; Report 3, SHR-0020158; Report 4. 
SHR-0020159; Report 5, SHR-0020184; Re- 
po.rt ^ 6, SHR-0020160; Report 7, SHR 
0020185 



43d. Transportation for the Elderly and the 
Handicapped in Wisconsin. Report 1: 
Analysis of Specialized Transportation 
Services. ^ 

Wisconsin Dept. of Transportation, 
Madison. Divr-^f PI3hhing. 
Jul 76, 1 lOp - 

PB^64 374 Available from NTIS, PC 
$6.50/MF $3.00 

Specialized transportation services for thQ eld- 
erly and the handicapped in Wisconsin were ^ 
surveyed. Out of a total of 430 agencies sent \ 
questionnaires, 299 provided specialized tran- 
sportati^on services and served 3l9,000j?ersons 
on a monthly basis. SpeciaP'ttirestionnaires 
were also distributed to licensed nursing homes 
and residential care facilities and to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and private 4-year colleges 
and universities. Survey findings were analyzed 
according to four major categories: user, opera- 
tion, finance, and service needs and problem 
characteristics- Most clients served wq^15^60 
years of age and over and resided in private ' 
homes and the majority^^re handicapped with 
mental or ambulatory disabilities. Transporta- 
tion was provided to most clients on a demand- 
xesponsive, door-to-door basis, with vehicles ei- 
ther directly owned or contracted by service 
providers. The trip distance was usally less than 
10 miles for medical, shopping, recreational^ 
and sociaL or nutritional purposes. The annual 
cost of operations for all service providers to- "f^ 
taled $4.4 million. Seven existing transporta- 
tion service needs were identified: pubflic fun(|s 
for operating expenses^ additional v^tljij^^s, 
public funds for eQuipniient acquisition, coordi- 
i^^tion of services vwth other agencies, im- 
proved transportationjplanning, equipment for 
the handicapped, 'lidilitional services for the 
^ handicapped, and ipriproved operations by ^U^t- 
ing agencies, ^dpporting tabular data are ap- 
pended. Theytfurvey instrument is included. See 
also Repop(' 2, SHR-0020183; Report 3, SHR- 
0020153; Report 4, SHR-0020159; Report 5, 
SHR-a020184; Report 6, ■SHR-0020 1 60; Re- 
port 7, SHR-0020185; Summary Report^ SHR- 
0020181. ^ 
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Transportation for the Elderly and the 
Handicapped in Wisconsin. Report 2: 
Statewide Services Directory. 
Wisconsin Dept. of Transportation, 
Madison. Div. of Planning. 
•Aug 76, 19p 

PB'264 375 Available from NTIS, PC, 
$4.00/MF $3.00 



This report dbntains a statewide listing of 299 
specialized transportation service providers 
serving the elderly and the handicapped in Wis- 
consin. Specialized service providers are identi- 
fied by county and according to the pnafor target 
grou"p{«l^gr!y or handicapped) that each provid- 
^%ers&cv<lsiSSRWing cjontainsavari 



'^ri^^ofprgan- 
1z^BinW9&tl0di|(|. r^di(^Vaci4ities?acid^f£^ 

"Hljman service providers, private 
pi^offtmlakih^ agencies, ,and volunteer service 
groups. A total of 430 possible service provid- 
ers were surveyed by the Wtscorr^in Depart- 
ment of Transportation, with the assistance of 
its Highway Division District Offices, area agen- 
cies on aging, the Department of Health and 
Social Services, and local and regional planning 
agencies. It was found that 299 agencies were 
actively providing transportation services to eld- 
erly ancKha^ndicapped citizens on a regular basis 
as of <(\/larch, 1976. See also Report 1, SHR- 
0020182, Report 3, SHR-0020158, Report 4, 
SHR-0020159, Report 5, SHR-0020184, Re- 
port 6, SHR-0020160, Report 7, SHR- 
0020185, Summary Report, SHR 0020 181. 



compasse^il by the study: (1) to develop a com- 
prehertsiye statewj^ inventory of all par'atranS- 
it systems serving the elderly and handicapped; 
(2) to develop a methodology for urban areas 
having both gerjeral public^ransportation and 
specialized 'sy$t(^ms serving tnfe elderly and 
handicapped fo/ measuring the extent of coor- 
dination between the two types of services, the 
costs an4 benefits of maintaining separate sys- 
tems, and the degree to whjch each system 
meets the transportation needs of the elderly 
and handicapped; (3) to apply the methodology 
developed In the second task to specific urban 
areas, in cooperation with local and regional 
agencies responsible for transportation pwrrv 
ning and programming activities; and (4^ to 
monitor and evaluate the performancfe of,, all 
paratransit systems established under the 1 6(b) 
(2) program of the Urban Mass Transit Adminis- 
tration. Procedures followed in the inventory of 
resource agencies involved in programs for the 
>elderly and handicapped are detailed, along 
with the paratransit system identification proc- 
ess, the development of survey procedures and 
the questionnaire, th^ assessment of identifica- 
tion information, and the tabulation of survey 
data on the paratragsit system The approach 
takenjn the development of recomrriendations, 
based on the survisy findings, is described. Si^e 
also Report 1, SHR-0020182; Report 2, SHR- 
0,020183; Report 4, SHR-0020159; Report 5, 
SHR-0020184; Report 6, SHR-0020160; Re- 
port 7, SHR-6020185- Summary 'Report, SHR- 
0020181. • _ ^ 



441 . Transportation for the Elderly and the 
Handicapped in Wisconsin: fieport 3. 
Study Methodology 
Wisconsin Dept. of Transportation, 
Madison. Div of Planning. 
Jul 76, 140p 

PB-264^376 Available from NTIS, PC 
$7.25/MF $3.00 

Methods and materials employed in the con- 
duct of a statewide study of transportation ser- 
vices for the elderfy and handicapped in 
Wisconsin are reported. Four tasks were en- 
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442. Transportation for the Elderly and tpe 
Handicapped in Wisconsin: Report 4. 
Bibliography. 

Wisconsin Dept. . of Transportation, 
Madison. Div.. of Planning. 
Nov 76, 17p 

PB-264 377 Available from NTIS, PC 
$4.00/MF $3.00 

The preparation of this bibliography was part of 
a study effort inttiated by tRe Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Transportation to develop a compre 
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hfjnsive statewide inventory of paratransit sys- 
t'ir7i|,servin'g<the elderly and handicapped. Most 
of >h^ citations on mobility fo^tfie elderly and 
dicapped refer to publications dated after 
the Urban Mass Transportation Assistance Act 
of 1970. This act estaWished national policies 
relating to the Fyf5)vision of transportation ser- 
vices for elderly and handicapped citizens. fJ[osX 
of the approximately 150 citations are drawn 
from literature in the field of transportation plan- 
ning rather than from literature in the medical 
fields Qf mental hygiene, vocational re+iabilita- 
tion, and gerontology. See also Report 1, SHR- 
0020182; Report 2, SHR-0020183; Report 3, 
SHR-0020158; Report 5, SHR-0020184; Re- 
port 6, SHR-0020160; Report 7, SHR- 
0020185; Summary Report, SHR-0020181. 
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Transp^ftation for the ^derly and the 
Handicapped in Wisconsin. Report 5: 
Survey of Nursing Homes and Residen- 
tial Care Facilities. 

Wisconsin Dept. ^f Transportation 
Madison. Div. of Planning. 
.76, 34p 

fliA 378 Available from NTIS, PC 
$4.50/Mf i/3.00 



A u uestionnaire was mailed .to 506 licensed 
nursingv{iomes and 33 residential care facilities 
noi affiliated with nursing homes in Wisconsin 
to obtain information on transportation services 
for the elderly and the hanislicapped! Of the 539 
facilities stjrveyed, 384 or r\ percent complet- 
nd and returned the questionnaire, A total of 



340 facilities were actively providing transapr- 
t Jtion services as^ of January,- 1976. Tney 
served approximately 1 2,000 persons on an av- 
trage mt)nthly tj^sis. Only 2^of the 340 facili-i: 
ties provided transportation services to 
fionresidents or nonusers of the facilities. The 
1 2,000 persons represented 33 percent of the 
f^ggregate bed capacity at the 340 facilities. 
Most of those transported on a monthly basis 
were 60 years of age^atld older and this same 
aye group comprised the bulk of facility resi- 
(l<»nts transported who had handicaps causing a 



transportation problem. AIQflB grou|;^s^J)^ a 
high perceVitage of handicappid penrsons. Tran- 
sportation services directly controlled by the re-, 
sponding facilities transported 83 percent of 
the people served. A strong tendency for direct 
agency control over transportation services was 
observed. This may have been due to the inabili- 
ty to contract appropriate transportatioFT^er- 
vices to meet facility needs or to the desire to 
maintain direct control and flexibility in tran- 
sportation services. Tabular data summaries by 
State district are provided. See also Report 1, 
SHR-0020182; Report 2, SHR-0020183; Re- 
port 3, SHR-0020158; Report 4, SHR- 
0020159; Report 6, SHR-0020160; Report 7, 
SHR-0020185; Summary Report, SHR- 
00^0181. 
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Transportation for the Elderly and the 
Handicapped in Wisconsin: Report 6. 
Potential Demand for Services. 
Wisconsin NJept. of Transportation, 
Madison-. Div. of Planning. 
Aug^6, 54p 

PB-?fe4 379 Available*, from NTIS, PC 
$5.25/MF $3 00 



As part of a statewide study of transportation 
foY the elderly and handicapped, the Wisconsin 
DepH^ment^/ff Transportation surveyed agen- 
cies providing transportiption to these individu- 
als. In order to compare^jsupply with demand for 
transportation services, a model to estimat^^^ie^^ 
mand was developed. Objectives of the n^odel 
were to calculate^e size of the potential ma^-^ 
ket of elderly andfhandicapped persons, to iden^ 
tify the number of elderly and handicapped 
persons being served, and to provide the de-^ 
partment and other agencies with data for as- 
sessing program need^)j^nd evaluatirig program ' 
proposals involving State or Federal financial 
assistance. Components of the subgroup de- 
rnand index model include an immobility factor, 
Lne potential market, and the weighted potential . 
x-MTiarket (composed of the potential market and 
the potential market minimum). The application 
of the model to each of Wisconsin's 72 bounties . 
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is detailed, and^upportjng tabular data are pro- 
videSTk^s concluded that the potential demand 
market consists of approximately 473,000 etd- 
erry persons (1 23,000 below the poverty level) 
and approximately 121,000 nonelderly hand- 
icapped person^ ( 1 7,000 below the poverty lev- 
el). See also Report 1 , SHR-0020 1 82; Report 2, 
SHR-0020183; Report 3,,SHR-0020J^58; Re- 
port 4, SHR-0020159; Report 5, SHR- 
0020184; Report 7, SHR-0020185; Summary 
i0OC 



446. Transportation for the Elderly: The 
State of the Art, 

Institute on Public Administratior^/'^ 
Washington, D C. 

Jan 75, 167p Executive Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
*'HRP-0015165 Available from NTIS/ 
PC $8.00/MF $3.00 



Report, SHf^0020181. 
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Findings from a study of transportation for the 
elderly, conducted by the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration under a grant *from the Administra- 
Transportation for the Elderly and the °" ^ging, DHEW, are reported. The study 

Handicapped in Wisconsin. Report 7: involved a literature review and case studies of 



Mobility Bjarriers to the Elderly and the 
Handicapped, 

Wisconsin Dept. of Transportation, 
Madison. Div. of Planning. 
SLep 76, 33p 
, PB-264 380 Available from NTIS, PC 
$4.50/Mf\3.00 \' 

Vehicular and environmental barriers faced by 
elderly and handicapped citizens in Wisconsin 
were investigated in a statewide study of tran- 
sportation for the elderly and the handicapped 
initiated in 1975. Seven specific types of barri- 
ers were identified: economic, educational, in- 
stitutional, operational, physical, psychological 
and service availability barriers. It was found 
that the 594,000 elderly and handicapped citi- 
zens in Wisconsin, or 13 percent of the State's 
1970 population, had common mobility attrib- 
utes and problems in relation to existing tran- 
sportation services in Wisconsin. Barriers 
impeded the mobility of these persons in both 
urban transit service ^reas and nontransit areas 
of the State. The information on mobility barri- 
ers is intended to serve as a basis for local plan- 
ning efforts to develop and evaluate strategies 
for the reduction or removal of barriers. See 
also Report 1, SHR-0020182; Report 2, SHR- 
0020183; Report 3, SHR-0020158; Report 4, 
SHR-D020159; Report 5, SHR-0020184; Re- 
port)©, SHR-0020160; Sumrjrtary Report, SHR- 
0020181. - 



12 projects aimed at improving transportation 
for the elderly. The report opens with a review 
of the purpose, background, and methodology 
of the study, followed by an overview of tran- 
sportation-related problems confronting the 
elderly. An analysis is then presented of tran- 
sportation services for the elderly, including 
public transit reduced fare programs, taxi use, 
special transportation systems, the use of 
school buses, the potential for usin% Depart- 
men^of Defense vehicles to serve the elderly, 
the use of personal automobiles, and walking. 
Problems specific tOi^ublic transportation for 
the elderly are identified, including the lack of 
public transportation systems In rural areas, the 
unresponsiveness of urban' systeif^ to the 
needs of the elderly, the work trip orientation of 
public transit systems, the lack of personalized 
flexible services, the lack of vehicles, and travel 
barriers. Problems that affect speW5l systems 
for the elderly are identified in the areas (3f fund- 
ing and continuity (Federal, State, local, and pri- 
vate sources), coordination, and lack of linkages 
between social service delivery and transporta- 
tion expertise. Problems in personal transporta- 
tion include unavailability of funds for 
purchasing an automobile, reluctance to drive, 
licensing problems, and insurance problems, as 
well as environrnental barriers encountered by 
elderly pedestrians. Supporting data .and 
recommendations are included! ^ 
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United Services Agency E valaa tion 
Project: Process Evaluation Meport, 
1974 1975. 

Joe A. Miller and David L. Paulsmeyer. 
Pennsylvania State Univ., University 
Park. Center for Human Ser\/i^s Devel- 
opment, i \ 
1975, 1 54p Executive Summary avail- 
able fromJ>ROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-O00d697 Available from NTIS, 
PC $8.00/MF $3.00 



The United Services Agency (USA), which was 
authprized under the Social Security Act Title- 
XL s. 1 1 1 5, as a demonstration project in social 
services integration, was the administrative 
mechanism that served to integrate services in 
Luzerne and Wyoming Counties, Pennsyfvania, 
after Hurficane Agnes. A process evaluation for 
the project's five operative multiservice centers 
focused, on three goals: project management 
and administration, operation of integrated so- 
cial services delivery, and formation of project- 
community relationships. A total of 1 20 inform- 
ant interviews were conducted with central 
USA staff. Staff members, the directors and 
staff members in each center and members of 
USA's central citizens' advisory committee, and 
35 members of the local citizens' advisory com- 
mittees completed questionnaires. Findings 
from a consumer survey showed that consistent 
case monitoring, involving review and possible 
adjustment of service plans, was not being im- 
plemented. A predominance of service provi- 
sion by income maintenance workers at the 
centers was attributed to a ladl^of consumer 
movement from income maintenance to the ge- 
neric service actors. One of the achievements 
of the USA was the establishment of working 
Velationsh^s with the community mental health 
centers, and a sample agreement between USA 
and a mental retardation center is included. 
Charts show opinions of persons interviewed 
regarding the progress of the training project in 
achieving service delivery objectives and man- 
agement organization objectives. It was sug- 
gested that the project arrange funding with the 
County Commissioners. USA management use 



of the Central Advisory Committee was as- 
sessed. Third in a serj^s of process evaluation 
reports on the United SlfVtces Agency. 



448. Unmet Social Service Needs in Skilled 
Nursing Facilities: Documentation for 
Action. 

Lu Pearman and Jean Searles. 
Ebenezer Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1976, 14p > 
SHR-0002161 Pub. in Sochel Work in 
Health Care, v1 n4 p457-47^ummer 
1976. ^ 

Skilled nursing facilities in Hennepin County, 
Minn., were surveyed to measure 21 specific 
social services in five general categories of ser- 
vices. The objectives of the survey were to: pro- 
vide data on the number, educational 
background, and length of employment of so- 
cial service staff; provide a measure for the on- 
going assessment of social service delivery for 
practitioners and administrators in long-term 
care facilities; identify existing social service 
needs for institutions educating and training 
professionals for long-term care facilities; and 
provide a data base for the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Healtlfi, State and Federal legislators, 
and community agencies to facilitate their re- 
sponse to social service needs in long-term care 
facilities. The five categories of services meas- 
ured were social services: to residents, t^^mi- 
lies or interested persons, to staff, in policy 
development, and in community agencies. Inter- 
views were conducted with skriled nursing 
home administrators and/or social work staff, 
over a 5-week period. Survey findings con- 
firmed the increasing utilization of qualified so- 
cial workers in skilled nursing facilities. Over 50 
percent of the facilities had full-time social work 
staff, and about half of this number had ac- 
quired their staff within the last 2 years. In- 
dividual social services varied considerabley in 
terms of ^ trichotomy of understanding, per- 
formance, and satisfaction. The findings reflect 
the need for affirmative action in professional 
education and public information regarding the 
elderly. Supporting data are provided. 
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449. Using the BSW to Deliver /Health Relat- 
ed Social Services in Rural Areas. 
Joseph Davenport and Juoith Ann 
% ^^Dfivenport. 

Mississippi State Univ., Starkville. 
Dept. of Social Work. 
' Jul 77, 16p . 

SHFr0002979 Available from NTIS, 
PC $4.00/MF $3.00 

JThe effective delivery of health-related social 
JservicQS in rural areas by persons with a bache- 
/lor's degree io social work is explored. Tlje so- 
cial a^work program at Mississippi ^ State 
yniv^rsity is described briefly. Students are re- 
quired to complete 21 to 27 hours in language 
and hunfiaijities, 12 to 14 hours in math and/or 
science, 3 hours in fine arts, and i7 hours in the 
social sciences. They must also complete 6 
hours of human growth and development elec- 
tives, 6 hours of research methods and statis- 
tics, and 3 hours of social problems or marriage 
^anc^^the family. Field work students are placed in 
a variety of settings, depending primarily on 
theiicareer interests. The Family and Individual 
Health Counseling Agency was created and ad- 
n^inistered by the university's social work de- 
partment, and agency services were provided in 
'an area characterized as rural to nonmetropoli- 
tan. Health problems addressed by the agency, 
as identified by physicians, county health work- 
ers, and community action groups, were catego- 
rized as follows: lack of knowledge about 
preventive health care, lack of knowledge about 
available health resources, inability to utilize ex- 
isting resources, and problems in following 
medical advice. Services designed to overcome 
these obstacles to quality health care included 
outreach to identify needs, counseling and 
health education, facilitating the use of existing 
resources, providing transportation, and after- 
care following medical treatment. A case study 
drawn from the records and experiences of sev- 
eral social workers in the agency is cited. It is 
concluded that the model for delivering health- 
related social services developed by Mississippi 
State University is viable for any rural area. A list 
of references is provided. Presented at the Na- 
tional Inst, on Social Work in Rural Areas (2nd), 
Madison, Wise, July 29, 1977. 

7^ 
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' UtilizaTton of Subjective Goals and Crit- 
eria forAllbcBfing Resources for Sooial 
Services. 

Dan Rubenstein, Harry W. Bu/^ess and 
'^William W. Swart. ] \ 
Syracuse Univ., N.Y. School of Social 
Work. ^ 
1974, 21p, 

SHR-0000916 Available "from NTIS, 
PC $4.00/MF $3.00 



A methodology is described which was used by 
a representative committee of citizens of 
Charleston, West Virginia to rank social, health, 
and recreational prograjps in order to^ deter- 
mine how United Fund resources should 6e dis- 
tributed. One of the fundamental concepts 
underlying this methodology is goal satisfac- 
tion, and, once organizational goals are select- 
ed, a set of measures is developed to reflect 
how each |::ifoposed program meets its goal,^. 
These measurements provide a basis for: deter- 
mining program funding priorities, establishing 
the specific program needs of the community, 
and providing feedback to other social >yelfare 
agencies to help them plan their programs ef- 
fectively. Jhe goals proposed by the Unitild 
Way OfnAmerica Services Identification System 
were redefined to make them pertinent to the 
community organizations in question. Because 
these goals were too vague, eacji goal was parti- 
tioned into mutually indepenoibnt subgoals. 
Weights are assigned to the go^s according to 
their importance by citizens and the sum of the 
goal weights equals the totality of social good. 
The eN/aluation of a given program agaipst each 
criteria is on the basis of th6 impact each pro- 
grap would have on the determinant of com- 
ujhity need represented by that criteria. 



m 



It IS 

pointed out that this procedure does not at- 
tempt to minimize the value and effectiveness 
of procedures involving surveys, data collec- 
tion, and more expansive community participa- 
tion. This procedure can complement more 
elaborate procedures. It is not a resource alloca- 
tion^methodology, but an evaluation of the order 
of priority of programs requesting funding. Ref- 
erences are included. 
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Services. . ^ * 

Gerald feandsberg ahdWRorii J Hammer. MaimO-* 
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N.Y. Program Analysis and Evaluation Section. 
Microddta Sampling System: Proposed* Measure 
' ment Design. . . ' ^ * 

Northwest Foundation *U(r Huniai^^ Services, Boise, 
• \. id^o. \ * ' ^ 

^ 396. . Mqnitoring Ha.ndbook *A Mapagement Guide. 

^.Northwest Regional Educational Lab , Portland. 
\ QVegj , .. * 

Monkoring SbciaL Service Programs A Mai^ial for 
Use by a Voluntary Council ■ ' ^ 
Commur 
Conn * ' , 

Monitoring the Outcbrties ^f Social Services. 
Volume I: Prel/minaty Suggestions. , 
Anriie Millar, Harry Hatry and Margo Koss. Urban 
Inst , Washington, D C. ' 

Monitoring the Outcomes . of Social Services. 
Volume II: 4 Review of Past Research and lest Ac- 
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Anr|ie Millar, Harry Katry'3T>ff' Margo Kos^. Urban 
Inst., Washington, D C 

Multiservice Neighborhood Center I: Neighbor 
hood Challenge and Center Response II Orgamza 
tio^ial Structure and Selected Issues. ^ 
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Washington, D.C ' 
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tiojis, Washington, D.Cr 

Sechnd Analysis and Evaluation Federal Juvenile 
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438. Transportation for the Elderly and the Handicapped 
in Wisco 'nim. ^ 
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,)* Pl/rming. ^ 
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Abused children 

332, 333, 334, 339, 414, 430 

Accessibility to clients (service) 

See Service accesslbllty to clients 

Access to services (consumer) 

See Consumer access to services 

Access to service system (facilitating client) 

See Facilitating client access to ser- 
1^ vice system 

Accoun>tabiiity for case management 

301 ^ 

Accountability for grants/funds (agency) 

Se^ ^ Agency accountabijity for grants/ 
funds 

Administr^ion of human services delivery 

See Accountability for case manage- 
iment 

^ AgenCy accountability for grants/ 
funds 

^ Agency accounting/auditing 
methods ^ j ^ 

Agency/community relationsnip 
techniques 
yBjock grants 
Budgeting methods 
Case management 
Case review procedures 
Centralized administrative ar- 
rangements 
Centralized budgeting 
Centralized delivery arrangements 
CMent advocacy 
Client eligibility requirements 
Client flow control 
Client pathway determination 
, ' ' Client referral - . 

Client tracking methods 
Comhnunity irivolvement in 
agency decisionmaking 
' Coti&u'mer a'<Jc^ss to services - 
Consumer feedback techniques 
Coordinated assessment of 

idiv^idual cljent needs . ^^^ 




services linkage methods 



mtr^ized adgj^nistrative ar- 
igements 
Dedantralized delivery arrange- 
ments 

Determination of eligibility re- 
quirements 

Determination* of individual client 
needs , 

Direct service Nnftege methods 
; Environment builping for inl^ra- 

FacttTt^ing client access to ser- ~ 
vice system 

Feasibility studies re reorganiza- 
tion of existing. services 

Federal categorical grants/funds 

Federalfunds for regional human 
services 

Federal grants/funds for human , 

services 
^iscaVlinkage methods , 
Formula grants/funds 
Funding 

General revenue sharing 
Geographic accessibility of ser- 
vices 

_^uman services agency financial 

management 
Integration-oriented keeping^of 

client records 
fnteragency communiAtion 

mechanisms 
Local reorganization of human 

services 
Measurement of service systern 

cost savings 
Organizational coordination 

methods re delivery 
Organization, coordination, and;' . 

communication re services 

delivery, . 
Organization/ coordination ^ 

methods re delivery 
Outreach linkage methods 
Outreach techniques 
Outreact;) techniques for rural 

areas 

Outreach techniques for urban 
^ areas 
Personnel administration , * 
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Personnel assignment 
Personnel/development training 
Reorganization of human serviceis 
Service followup 
Service prgyider reporting^^re- 

quirem^ms * 
Service system cost accounting 
Specialized revenue stiaring 
Team approach to case coordina^ 

tion 

Unit cost determination 

AdiffinistratiorKof human services planniijg 

330, 383, 392 ^ ^ 

-0. M ' 

Administration/organization 
(legislative/regulatory constraints) 

See ^ Legislative/regulatory constraints 
(administration/ organization) 



Administrative linkaga methods 

See Block grains 
^ Centralized budgeting 

Centralized/coordinated support 
- services 

Environment building for fhtegra- 
tion 

General revenue sharing 
Integration-oriented keeping of 

client records 
Integrative planning/program* 

ming 

-'jI^-* Linkages between humsfn service 
1^?;^ planning and economic develop- 
' ment 

Adoption counseling services 

303 

Adoption evaluation services 

393 jf 

■ a 

Ad%>ptron placement* supervision, and guid- 
ance services 

See Adoptrbn counseling services 
Adoption evaluation services 

Adoption-related services . 

See / Adoption coun(seling services 
\^ Adoption evaluation services ^ 

Adults (emotionally disturbed) 

^e Emotionally disturbed adults 



Adults or collegel/university students 

See Child abusers 
Elderly 

Emotionally disturbed adults 
*' Families with dependent chrtldren 

Foster families 

Advisory par^ls/councils/boards (human 
service) * 

See Human service 

boards/aouncils/advFsory pa- 

Advocacy (clienirW^ 

See Client advocacy 

Agencies (evalCiatibn of human service) 

Eyaluation of human service 
A agencies ' ^ y - 

'Agency accountability for grants/funds 

3$)^ 38^^ 

Agjiincy ac66u^ing/ai4(iiting methods 



See 



Agency. accountability for grants/ ' 



funds 

Measurement of service system 

cost $ayinigs ^ . 
Service system cost accounting 
Unit cost determiiliation , 

Agency/community^jwffetiQnship t^hniquas 

See aljso Community involvement in 
agency decisionm^ng 
( Consumer feedback Jt^hn^^ 

Environment btJilding^rJategra- 
, ■ti^J^l ^ J # 

Outreach techc^ques 
' Outreach techoicrues for rur^l 
areas 

Outreath techniques for urban 
> ,^reas ^ 

V . 

Ar9awide lieeds measuremerlC^forecasting 

, 422, 424 > f 

Arbawide utilization rWQasurement/foracast- 
•ng 

422 ' . 
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AssMsment of individual client needs (coor- 
dinated) v ' 

See Coordinated assessment of , 
" individual client needs 

Barrlare to client access (removal of physi- 
cal) 

See., Removal of physicel barriers to 
client access 



Removal of physical barriers to 

client acce$s 
Service followyp 

Team approachNp case coordina- 
tion 

332, 333, 334, 353 



Case review procedures 

301 
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BehsMlor patterns (client) 

See Client behavior'patterns 

BlocK grdihts ^ . 
417 

Budgeting methods 

Seat Centralized budgeting 

Capabilities/capacity Oack of organiza- 
tional) / 

See . Lack of-prganizational capabili- 
tieVcapacity 

Cap§pity/capabilities (lack of planning) 

See Lack of pl^Wiing capabilities/ca- 
pacity . ^. 

Case ^ooriHnation methods - 

iSeie Team approach to'ciase coordina* 
tion 

base management 

. See a/so Accountability for case manage- 
ment 4. f 
Case review procedures' .^ 
Client advocacy . 



Categorical grants/funds (Federal) 

See ^ Federal categorical grants/funds 

Centralized administrative^rrangements 

• :J04,*400 



Centralized budgeting 

378 V 



Cl^htralized delivery arrangements 
^384, 400 ^ 

Centralized planning 

iee ^^(t^ntralized budgeting 

Child abusers 

332^ 334^34, 339, 430 

C^iltn)(aceniient and counseling services 

See \ Adoption counseling services 
Joption evaluation services 



Children 
See 



Mindrs 
iQiiiidren (abused) 



Client eligibility requirements ' ^. 
Client flow control , < . 

Client pathway detei^m^natmn ' ^ 
ClientWerraji 
Client tracking methods 
Consumer feedback techniques 
Coordinated assessment of 
individual client needs ^ 
Determination of eligibility re-. 

quirements 
Determination of individual cli^|^^^^. 

needs . ■ 

Facilitating client access to ser- 
vice system 
Integration-oriented keeping 9^- ^ 
cUent records . - - ^ - 



See ik^A^lbed children 

' " ^ " ■ ' ' ' \ 

CKildrw(famrlies with dependent) . 

See Families with dependent children 

Children (foster) ^ 
See:^"^ Foster children L 

Children (ndglected) , 

See !t "Neglecl^ children 



Children, (protective san^^ for) 
See Prot(j^^^SiB^MKices f(^^ 
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Client access to sertfice system (facilitating) 

See Facilitating client access to ser- 
vice system ' 



Client advocacy 
319 



Client needs (coordinated assessment of 
individual) 

See Coordinated assessment of 

individual client needs 
, ft 

Client pathway determination 

301,319,320 



Client behavior patterns 

382 

Client characteristic data 
380, 39'a/399 ^ 

Client data Collection ^ . 

.319 

(Client eligibility requirements 



382 



Client flow -Control ^ 

See also Client pathway determination 
» Client Yeferral " 

Client tracking methods 
^ * "Consumer feedback iechniques 

Coordinated assessment of . 
> individual client needs 

-s i Determination of eligibility re- 
quirerhents 

- ■ - «j . 

Determmation of individual cli^t 

* needs 

liitegration-oriented keeping of 

client records 
' Service followup^ 

301 

Client impact evaluation 

See also Evaluation via client .satisfaction 
► 427/428 



Client intake 

Seb Client pathway determination 
Coordinated a*Ssessment of ^ 

Individual client needs 
Determination of eligibiity reqiiire- 
^ ments 

•'Determination of individual client 
^ • needs 



Client records 

398, 399 ^ 

Client records processing ^ . . 

See, also Client tracking methods ^ 

Integratfon-orieTited keeping of 
client records ' 

Client referral ^ ^""^ 

363 

US- 
Client tracking methods ^ 

See also Integration-oriented keeping of 
\i^client records 
319 



COG'S 

See 
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Councils of governments 




College/university service edgcational de« 
partments ^ - 

409, 415, 449 

Communication mechanisms (interagency) 

See Interagency communication 
^ mechanisms 

ommunity/agency relationship techniques 

See Agency/community relationship 
techniques 

■? 

Community information and organization 
services 

See also Corhmunitywide infdrmation^and 
^ ' refetral agencies 
' Jnform|3Ron services 
V 338, ^47, 363, 371, 42Q 

Community mvblve^t^l^t in agen^y^ci- 
sion-rhaking 

322, 345 ^ • 

ComhiunityK)rgahization jajict developni^nt 
services t j 

See RecrL?rtment, training, and pf^e- 
'/nent of volunteer:s 
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Communitywide information and referral 
agencies 

347 



Cpmputerized dattf^nd information systems 

339.379.401 

Constraints (effective services delivery) 

See also \ack of capabilUies/capacity 

Lack of organizational capabili- 

ties/capaQity 
Lack of planning*^^capabilitieS/ca' 

pacity 

Lack of service delivery capabili- 
ties/capacity 
Legislative/^egulatory constraints 
Legislative/regulatory constraints 

re administration/organization 
Procedural constraints 
Sociological constraints ^ 
403 



Consumer access to service^ # , 

See 'Client ad vp^^cy * 
Client control 
* Cl><;t^pathway determination 
yjj^Tent referral 
<t Client tracking methods 
. \ Consumer feedback techniques 

^' Coordinated assessment of 
/ ' ' ^ Individual client n^ds 
/ . ^ DgXAfTffhi^i'on of eligibility re- 

quirements 
Determination of individual client 
needs 

Facilitating client access to ser- 
vice system^ ' 
Geograpihic accessibility of ser- 
- ' vice§ . 

Int^ration-briented keeping of 

client records 
Outreach techniques for^ral ^ 
^ areas „ . . 

*j Outreach techniques for urban 

areas ^ 
^ l^emovaLof physical barriers to' 
client access 
\ Service? followup ^ \ 

Consumer complatnts prodbesing ^hd inves- 
tigation ; ^ 

h ■ . ■ . . ■. 



Consume;* education and advocacy Wrvices 

See ^ Individual/direct consumer ad- 
vice/guidance 

Consumer feedback techniques 

340 

Consumer protection services 

See Consumer complaints^procdssing 
and inv^igation 
Individual/direct consumer ad- 
vice/guidance * 

Consumers (of all types of goods/services) 
420.421 

■ t ^ ■ . ... 

Continuity of services to^efji*^^ 



365^7,4- 



Coordinated IhS^ssment of individual client^ 



* 



needs 

374 

Core services linkage methods 

See also Client referral 

Coordinated assessment of 
individual client needs 
447 

CorrectionH services 

See also Youth correctional^seVvices 
344.388. 



Cost accounting (service system) * 

See Service system cost accounting 

Cost criteria and standards ^ 

See Cost/effiBc^iveness criteria and 
► /. ^ ' standards 

Ccfet/effectiverfess indexes ^ ^ » 

382 ' * 

''Cost/e^f^ctiveness criterj^4liid standards, 
342*? 370 \ - ' 'i' 

Cost indexes * ^ • 

See Cost/effectiveness indexes 
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Cost measurement/forecasting (service sys- 
tem) ^ 

See Service system cost measure- 
^ ment/ forecasjirig 

Councils of governments 

329, 363 

Counseling and information services (deve- 
lopmental disabilities) ^ 

See Developmental disabilities coun-^\ 
^^lipa an^t ii^orfnation service 

^C^nselyfig service (adoption) 



See 



Adoption counseling services 



County human service agencies 

304,312 ^ ' 

County planning 
347 

Criteria and 3tandards 

See also Continuity of service to clients 
Cost effectiveness criteria and^ 
V standards ^ > 

/effectiveness criteria and stand- 
ards. 

Legislatiive priorities 
Priorities of government 
Public priorities 
Service accessibiltiy to clients 
Service level criteria and stand- 
ards b 
^ 367 

Data analysis 

422 , - 

DataXnd information systems j 

'^e also Compu^rized data and informa- 
tion systen^ ^ ^ 
' Local dara an^ information sys- 
tems ' * 
Man^gem^nt information syster?»s 
State data land information sys- 
tems , \ 



iData collefctipn tclient)_^ 

See Clie?ft data collection' 
• * ' * v 

Data collection andMnianaj^ement 

S^e also Client d^a coUection 



Data sources and access thereto 
398, 399, 423, 424 

Data/information needed for planning 

See also Cost/effectiveness indexes 
Cost indexes 
Identification of service 

gaps/shortfalls y 
Needs indexes \ 
Social indicators - ^ 

I Statistical data needed for plan- 
ning 

336. 344. 363, 379, 422, 423. 
441, 442, 444 

Data/information resource inventorying 

See Information/data resource inven- 
torying 

Data processing 

See Client data collection 

Client records processing 
Client tracking methods , * 
Data analysis 

Data collection and management 
- Data sources and access thereto 
Integration-oriented keeping of 

client records 
Service system cost accounting 
Social systems analysis 

Data sources and access thereto 
303, 423, 425, 440, 442 

Day, care services 

343. 386, 414 

Decentralized, administrative arrangements 

328, 345, 3^2 - , 



Decentralized delivery arrangements 

345, 372 ^ ' 

Decisionmakinc authority 

Seis ProBram initiation authority 



Decisi6rlrrial4^in^(cohrimuriity involvement in 
agency) ' ^ ^ . 

Setf ^ Cornmbnijy involvemept in"; 



Decision theory 
434' 

4. ^ ■ 
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quent yoiith 

'^t. Juvenile delinquents 



Delivery arrangements (centralized) 

See Centralized deflyery ar/'angenrients 

. Demographic data 

*«98, 399, 422, 424 
• *■ 

Designation of local planning agencies 

355 



/ 

>n of eligibility requ]j;fi|Qfnts 



Determination 

See Client pathway determination 

Determination of individual client needs ^ 

See a/so Coordinated assessment of 

individual client needs ' ^ 
301, 320, 387, 402. 427, 444 

Developmental disabilities counseling and 
information services 

Developmentally disabled 

^ee also Developmental disabilities coun- 
selirVg.and information service 
DfagnosoTc/evaluation services for 
developmental disabilities 
,346 

DHEW agencies 

396 

■* 

Diagnostic/evaluation services for develop- 
mental disabilities i 

408 i 

Diagnostic services 

See Diagnostic/evaluation sgrvices for 
developmental disabilities 
General medical diagnostic ser- 
vices 

^ ^ Mental health diagnostic/evalua- 
tion services 
■» 

Direct service linkage methods 

I jSee^also Client referral 
V* ^ » Coordinated aSsessmenti^gf, 
I'rfdividuab^rent needs " 
Cor^ seiyice< linl^age methiods 
Organizational coordination ^ ^ 
mfethcjds re delivery 
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Team approach to case coordina- 
tion r\ ~ 

Disabled (developmentally) 

Se^ p,evelopmeritally disabled 

Disadvantaged economically . 

See Economically disadvantaged 

Disadvantaged physically 

5ee- physically disadvantaged 

Dmilication re services offered (reduction 
of) 

See Reduction of duplication (services 
^ offered) 



ECF 

See 



Extended care and nursing home 
services i. 



Economically disadvantaged 

372 

Economic data 

. 424 

Economic reasons for services integration 

See a/so Reduction of duplication (servidJfts 
offered) 
384 

Educational institutions (service rejated)/ 

See Service-related educational in^'ti- 
tutions 

Education services ^ 

See a/so Family life education services 

^ndividual/direct consumer advice 
^guidance 
Preschool education services 
331, 372^ 

Effectiveness criteria an(i standards ^ 

Sjs^e Cost/effectiveness criteria and 
standards f 
Service level cjjteria'aiT^star 
ards 

Elderly 

i^ 336,'34'3, 352,|356/357/358, 359, 360, 
. 361, 374, 380, 385r.391, 429, 43^, 438,- 
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^^439, 440, 441, 442/4431^444, 445, 446, 
448 ^y:^ H ^ 

^Eligibility r^quirementSk^clien^^ , 

\ See Client eligjb}nty^requirerTient^3 

• ^ ' . r V ■• 

Eligibility requirements (determination of ]l 

See ' Determination ot eligibility r'e- 
' ' quiiiemsnts 

Emotionally disturbed adults 



n, methods 
lencies ^ i 



See also Child abusers 



365 



Emotionally disturbe^f yninors 

353, 365 " V ^ 

Employment-related services 

See.a/so Job placement arid referral ser- 
vices t 
, Manpower developmf^nt jand 

training services 
. Vocational rehabilitation services 
323, 331 

Environment building for integration 
340 



^ . ^ Subjective €?ValDat|^ 

Evaiuati^of huhui'ivservjce agencies 
321, 847, 354; 391? . 

Evaluation' of service system operations 

See also Service qutcome evaluation 

305, 307, 308, 309, 31Qr31 t, 
312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 357, 
358, 359, 360, 3ei, 362, 396, 
-^V". 403, 414, 441, 444, 447 

E VQ I u^ti p^rT via ci i 6 n t sa t i sf a c t i o n 

^3, 35€k^80, 409 

■:W ' , ) 

Extended care and nursing home services 

404, 443, 448 T V 

Facilitating client access to slarvice system 

^ See Remav^ of pfhysi^al barriers to 
client access 

Families (foster):^ . ^ 

See, ^ ^oSter families 



Evaluation Ji^ga^iffst^standard^ 
^70, 394, 395, 397 



^r-amilies with dependent children 

365, 382, 386, 414 ' 

Family life^education services - 

364, 366, 40V4I 1, 415 



Evaluation methodology 

See ' Client impact evaluation 

Continuity^ of service lo clients 
Cost/effectiveness criteria and 

standards 
Criteria and standards 
Effectiveness criteria and stand- 

ards 

Evajuation against standards 
Evaluation of human service 

agencies 
Evaluation of service system oper- 
ations 

Evaluation via client satisfactron 
Legislative priorities 
Political value judgements 
Priorities of government 
Public priorities 
. Service accessibility tO/ciients 
'-Service level criteria anti stands 
ards 

Service outcome evaluation 
# Service system plan evaluation 



Fea^bility studies 

S^e also Feasibility studie%pre reorganiza- 
tion of existing services . 
- 317, 357, 358, 359, '360, 361 



Feasibility stuc^ies re reorganization of exist- 
ing services- " 

429 ^ ' ' 

Federal categorical grants/funds 
340 

Foftieral funds for regfoY^I human se^'vices 

V421 . 



Federal graht^/furlds for human services 

S^eralso Block^grants 

\. Fei^eral categorical grants/funds 
Fed-eral funds for regional human 

services , 
Formula grants/funds 
418. 420; 42)' ' ' ' 
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Federal-Local government relationships * Fundm^ ] > ^ 

See Federal-^unrcip^kgovernment re- f SSe [ General revenue sharing 



lationships. 



Federally funded programs (integrated ser- 
vices) 

382 

Federal-Municipal government relationships 

420,.42t * 

► k> 

Federal-nonfederal government/private 
organization relationshif>s 

See Pg^deral-State relationships 
-A^^^r federal-Municipal government le- 

lationships ^ t 

Federal-State government relationships 

382; 417, 420: 421 

Federal service-relatecl agencies 

See DHEW agencies 

Non-DHEW service related federa< 
agencies 

FirXancial management (human services 
agency) 

See\ Human semces agency financial 
managernient 



/ 



Fiscal linkage methods ^ 

See Block grants 

Centralized budgeting 
General revenue sharing 

Food and nutrition services 

See Nutrition services ^ 

Forecasting (social) ' 

See Social forecasting 



Formal educatio'nal instruction services 

See Preschool educational services 

Formula grants/funds 
408 

Foster children f , ^ 

350, 414 , 

Foster families 

350 \ ^ 



V 



Single point fundinjg 
Specralized revenue sharing 

Funds/grants (formula). 

See Formula Igrants/funds 

Fj^ds/grants for human services (Federal) 
See Federal grants/funds for human 
. ; * services 

Funds/grants re agencfy accountability for 

See Agency accountability for grants/ 
funds 

r 

General medical diagnostic services 

365 * 

General revenue sharing ^ 

372 

Geographic accessibility ^f services 

^18,422 ^ 

T' ' ' 

Goal setting/policy making *^ 

.323. 324, 325, 326, 327. 328, 336, 364, 
366.^|6, 377, 378, 379, 383, 392. 393^ 
403^Pl 407, 41 1 

Governance (methods of) 

' See Methods of governance 
4 

Government priorities 

See Priorities of government 

Government^ role in planning 

383, 407 

Government service-related or^lanizationl 

See Councils of governments 

County human service ajgencies 
DHEW agencies 
l^ocal human service agencies 
Local planning agencies 
Lop^l service-related agencie^ 
MiJfijcipal huitian service a^n- 
cies . ^ . - 

Non-|)HEW service-related Federal 

agencies 
State human services agencies 
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State offices of management and 
budget ^ > ^ 

State ptanning'^gencies . 
Statj service-related agencies 

♦ 

Grants (block) - 

, S^ee Block grants 

Grants/funds (Agency acdountability for) 

See Agency accountability for grants/^ 
funds^ 

Grants/funds (formula) 

See ' Formula grants/funds 

Grants/funds for human services (Federal) 

. See, Federakgrants/funrds human ser- v 
* vices 

Handicapped (mentally) \ » 
See Mentally handicapped^ 

■■ - ■ . 

Health deliveVy services ' . ^^ 

See also Extended care and nursing home 
services 
Health insurance services 
Home nursing services 
In-patient hospitaf services 
Long-term nonhospital medically 

relate^djnstitutional services 
Ment^ health diagnositc/evalua- 
* tiof^ services 

Mental health services 
Outpatient hedlth services 
Outpatient rehabitttaffbr^services 
331.412/415 

Health insurance services 

365 / 

(, 

>lealth services 

See also Developmental disabilities coun- 
seling and information services 
Diagnostic/evaluation services for 

developmental disabilities 
Extended care and nursing home 
- services . * 

General medical diagnostic s^r- 
' vices 

;Health delivery services 
Wealth insurance services • 
Home nursing seryicei * 
In-patient hospital services^ ' 
Intermediate care services 




ices 



Long-term nonhospital medically 
-related institutional service 
' . Mental health <liagnostic/evalua- 
tion services > 
MentaLhealth services 
Qutpatientvhealth service^ ; 
Outpatfent rehabilitation s 
^ Public health nursing se 

Public health services 
^ 323, 331, 341, 354, 365, 371, 

375, 386, 389,449 , * 

Hdrllpmaker'sejvices ^ 

See also Home nursing services 
' 343. 375 



Home nursing services 

374, 375 - . , 

Horizontal governance 

328 ^ 

Hospital services (in-patient) 

See' In-patient hospital servi^s % 

Housing assistance d^^rvices (noninstitutlon- 
al) ^ 

S'ee Nqninstitutional housing assist- 
ance services, 

Human service agencies (eyaluation of) 

, See ' Evaluation of human, service* 
agencies 

Human service agencies (mun^ipal) 

See * Municipal human service agen- 
cies ( 

Human service boards/councils/advi«^ory pa- 
nel^ 
431 

Human sdrvicp clients b,y age^roups 
See Abused children * , <^ ^ 

Child abusers ' * 
^ .Elderly 

EnrK>jtf^nally disturbed adults 
^.BffiptiQnany disturbed minors^ 
Fanrriirds with dependent chifdrea. 
^ ' .Foster .ciTildren / 

Voster families - 
^ buvenile d^lnquents * f • 
< Minors ' 
^Neglected childrj|n li 
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Human service organ iziat ions 
^See also County human service agencies^ ^ 
Local human service agencies 
Municipal human service agen- 

vSf»cies. ^ ' ^ . - 
'St6te human service agencies;^ 

... . t "^^if^ ^ 

l^uman service-relafl|l brganizations 

See ^ Centralized admihistrative/ar- 
" \\ fangements* 

'^Centralized delivery arrangements 
College/university service educa- . 
* ' " tional departments 

Councils of governments 
County human service agencies 
^ Decentralized administrative ar- 
rahgements' 
Decentralized' delivery arrange^ . 

ments ^ , \ 

DHEW agencies . 
Human secyice / ' ^ 

boafds/jMbncils/advjsory pianels 
lijuman sQ)^e organizations 
Local human service agelTties 
Local planning agencies 
Local service-related agencies 
Municipal humajn service ag,en- 
6\es 

Non-DHEW service-related Federal 

agenpies 
Offices of management and bud^ 

Organizatioiial/administrative ar- 
ramgements (human seJkes 
delivery) 
Planning agencies ■ 
Servicer/elated educational insti: 
tutions 

State human service agencies 
State offices of management and 
t)udget 

State service-reldted agencies 

Human.services agency financial manjue- 
ment JMH^ 
See also Agency acco^ntabijity iflHpnts^ 

' ifutids^ \ ^ 

Block grantSw \ 

rFed^ral^'grants/fdnds for hlimaij 
CentiimH budgeting • 
FedrMPTOte''gori6al grants/funds 



\ 



7 



Fede^l funds for regional hUman 
services ^ . ^ ^> 

Qener^l revenue sharirrg 

Measurement of sprvjce- System* 
cost savings ^ ' „ • 

Specialized reventie sharing 

Unit cost determinalion 
330 ■ 



Identification of sejl^ce gaps/sKortf^lls 

382 ^ ■ 

Impro^d service delivery ^ 

331, 346, 422 ■ > 

Inpome insurance programs P 

: See also Insurance pragrdms/services 

Retirement/pension^'services/pro- 

granri^ - ^ 

Unempfoyment (Compensation ' ; 
' programs ■ 
» Workmen's compensatiqn^pro- 
grams . 
372 ' 



Income provision- seKyjpes • 

See also Income insurance programs 

Ret^rement/pensibn ^eryjces/pro- 
" grams^';. ** - ■ ^ 

Unemployment compensation 

program^ ^' / .* 

Workman's compensatiofTpr^- 
'grams ' ' 

382 * ^ • 

bidividual/ciirect consumer advice guidance 

\ .340 

c. ' ^ 

Inforhiatim and data systems > . ^ Z 
See Data an^^ information /Systems 



Information and data systems (com- ■/ 

puterized) * , 

\ See Computerizecftiata and inform 

^ - ■ ■ tlon system's • ' ' 
• ' . . . . 

InfOrmatiom and da:(£i systems (Ipcal) 

^ee Local datia and informatiop sys- 
tems*.'' 



Information and data ^systems (State) 

. State da\a and information sys- 
- ' tems. • <^ \ . . ^ 
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Information and orgahization services i 
(community) 

Community information and orga- 
nization services 

Information/data needed for planning 

See^ Dfita/informj^tion needed for 'plan- 
V - riing " 

Inform at ion/datA resource inventorying 

338, 344, 363, 371, 388, 423^, 441, 442, 
444 

Information services 

See Communitywide information and 

referral agencies 

Infbrmation sharing (plan /prog ram) 

See Plan/program information sharing 

Information systems .(management) 

See Management information systems 

In-patient hospital services 

434 " 

Inputs to planning activities 

' 'See Client behavior patterns 

Cost/effectiveness indexed 
Cost indexes ^ 
Data/inforrriation heeded for plan- 
* ning ^ 
Decisionmaking authority' 
Identlficatiqn of se^viq^ ^ 
^ gaps/shortfalls ^ 
^' ■ Legal authorlty/mandatfe 
Legislative priorities 
Needs indexes 

Organizational capabilities/capac- 

Planning^ capabilities/capacity 
Political value judgements 
, * Publi^ inputs to planning 

Public priorities b 
Servic0 delivery capabilities/ca- 
pacity 
Social' indicators 
Statistical dafa needed for plan- 
ning 

Insti^tutional services < 

See a/so Extended care a|id nursing home 
services - . 

in-patient hospital services 



Long-term honhospital medically 
^ relateci institutional .services 

374 V 

Inisurance prpgraitis/service^ 1^ 

' See "^/^o IncQ^p^ insurance program^. 
Health insuralnce services |^ " 

^412 \ 

s • ■ • ■ ', ' ■ 

- >? 

Integrated services (legislation/regulations) 

See Le^gislation/rel^ulations (integrated 

services) ^ , 

Integrated service system models 

335; 396 

Integration, (environment btfilding for) 

S^e Environment builtding for services 

integration ^ 

Integration-oriented keeping .of client rec- 
ords - ^ 

301 : I 

Integrative planning/programming : 

See also Environment builoin^ fdr integra- 
tion I * 
331, 340, 371 j 390, 4^3 

Interagency commiunication mechanisms 
See also Service provider reporting re- 
quirements 

- ^ 341 / 

J* 

Intergovernitiental and governmbnta I/pri- 
vate organization relationships 

See |=ederal-nonfederal 

government/private orga- . 
nization relationships 
Federal-municipal government re> 
• la-tionships 

Federal-State government rela- 
tionships 
" Program initiation authority 

Job placement and referral services / 
See Manpovyer development and 

training services 
Vocational rehabilitation services 

i- . 

Juvenile delinquents 

342^349, 413 
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Lack of capabilities/capacity , ^ > 
See L^k of organizational' capabili-^ , 
J ties/capacity/ 

S^^^ of planning capabilitje§/ca- 
A ' Opacity 

Lack of organizational capabilities/capacity 



Lack pf pjlanning capabilitres/capacity 

317 ' ^ / ^ > 



LegM authority/mandate 



Legislatioh/reiiulations (ii^tegratei^ services) 
, Sa^e a/sa Title XX ' ' ^ 

^ 408 V 

' . ^' 

Legislation/regi^lations and federally funded 
pi'ograms (Integrated services) 

See ^ Agehcy accountability for grants/^ 
funds ' 

■ Decisionmaking mithority 
Federally funded programs re in- 
tegrated services 
^ /- Legislation/regulations (integrated ' 
' ' services) 

Legislative priorities ^ 
\ . Program initiation authority 

Service provider reporting re- 
quirements ^ 
State reporting requirements 
y Title XX ^ 
Waiver 

Logislative priorities 

396, 408 ^ 

Legislative/regulatory constraints 

See also Legislative/regulatory constraints 

re administrative/organization ' 
433 

Legislative/regulatory constraints (adminis- 
tration/organization)^ ^ 

317 - 



Linkage methods (administrative) 

See Administrative linkage methods 




Linkage' methods (direct service) 

Direct service linkage methods 

Linkage methods (fiscal) 

See . Fiscal linkage methods 

Linkages between hum^n service planning 
and economiade^Htopment 

^ 382 " , 

Local data and infbrmatidn systems ^ 

,,325 > .^/•■; . - ^ , • . " ^ , . ■ ) 

Local human service agencies 

See al$o County hljnftan service agencies 
/ Municipal 'human service ag6n- 
cies 
416 

'Xdq^al planning 

JSqe also Coynty planning 

iSluniapal pfanning> 
. 355 

Local planning agencies 

363 " 

LocaJ planning agencies (designation of) 

See ' , Designation of lo(:al planning 
agencies 

Local reorganization of human services 

331 

1 - r , 

Local service-related agencies 

See also County humari"*Service agencies 
Local human service Agencies 
/T-ocal plannihg agencies 
, Municipal human services agen- 
cies 
3T5 

Long-term nonhospital medically related in- 
stitutional services 

See/also Extended care and nursing home 
services 

343, 357, 358, 359. 360, 361 

Manageifient and budget (State offices of) 
See State offices of management and. 
.budget 

Management by objectives 

393 
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Management information systems 

325, 401 L 

ivllaiiagement technology re services 

See Agency accountability for grants/ 
funds 

Client characteristic data 
Client data collection 
Client records 
Client records processing 
. Client tracking methods 
Computerized data and informa- 
tion systems 
Cost/effectiveness indexes 
Cost indexes 
Data analysis 

Data and jnformation systems 
Data collection and management 
Data processing 

Data sources. and access thereto^ 
Decision theory 
Demographic data 
V Economic "data ' 
' Goal setting/policy making 
Horizontal governance 
Integrated service system models 
Integration-oriented keeping of 

client records 
Interagency communication 

mechanisms 
Local data and information sys- 
tems 

Management by objectives 
Management information systems 
Mathematical models 
Matrix theory 
. Methods of governance 
Needs indexes 

Organizational capabilities/capac- 

^ Planning capabilities/capacity ^ 
Planning thjeory and studies 
Problem definition methods 
Reporting requirements 
Service delivery capabilities/ca- 
pacity 

Service provider reporting re- 
quirements 
Service system cost accounting 
Service system models * 
ijlations 

Social indicators ^ 
Social indicators research ^ 
Social systems analysis 



State data and information sys- 

'tems ^ 
State reporting requirements 
Statistical data needed for plan- 
ning 

Systems analysis ^ 
Transfer of technology 
Vertical governance 

Manpower development and training ser- 
vices 

See also Vocational rehabilitation services 
409 ( 

iVlanpbwf^r resource inventorying 
412, 4/16 / 



itfierrle 



Matneniatlcal analysis 

See af^o' Data analysis 



\ Decision theory 

Integrated service/^ystem models 

Mathematical n^odels 

Matrix theory 

Service system models 

Simulations 

Soci^al systems analysis 
■ Systems analysis 



Mathematical models 

444 . ^ 

Matrix theory 

368, 410 



MBO 

See 



Management by objectives 



Measurement/forecasting and needs as- 
sessment methodology 

See Areawide needs 

m^surement/forecasting 
Areawide utilization rneasure- 

ment/forecasting 
Cost/effectiveness indexes 
Cost indexes ^ 
Financial resource inventorying 
Information/data resource inven- 
torying 

Manpower resource inventorying 
Measurement of service ^y^tem 

cost savings 
N|^ds indexes > 
Needs measurement/forecasting 

methods 
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Program-specific needs meastirei- 
ment/f orecasting 

Resource inventorying rnethods 

Service system cost measure- 
ment/forecasting 

Service system impact measure- 
ment/forecasting* 

Social forecas1;ing 

Utilizatitm measurement/forecast- 
ing m^ods 



Minorities 

317 

Minors 

See 



Measurement pf servic 
ings 
384 



system cost sav- 



Mental health diagnostic/evaluation ser- , 
vices 

365 

•• ■ . ■■ / ■ 

Mental h0alth services % ,^ 

See aho Mental health diagnostic/evalua- 
/ tibn services. 

335,368,369,394,(401,413, 



\ 



4t6, 427r 423 



Mentally disadvantaged «^ 

See Alcoholics 

Child abusers 
Develop'mentally disabled 
Emotionally disturbed adults 
Emotionally disturbed minors 
Mentally handicapped 
Mentally*ill • . 

Mentally ;^^dicapped 
See also Developmentally disabled 

416, 438, 439, 440, 443, 44.5 

""..'.» * ». 

Mentally ill 

a/so Alcoholics . 
Child abusers 

Emotionally disturbed adults 
Emotionally disturbed minors 
416 ^ ' * 

Methods of governiance 
' See Horizontal governance 
* Interagency communication 

nrYechanisms^ ! 

>y oojectiv^s ^ 
der reporting re- 



Abused children 
Emotionally disturbed minors 
. Foster children * 
Juvenile deliquents 
Neglected children 



Miscreant adults 

See Child abusers 

Miscreant minors 

See Juvenile delinquents 

Miscreants/delinquents/offenders (alleged 
or proven) 

See Child abusers 

Juvenile delinquents 

Models >(mathematicair 

See Mathematical models * 

'J ■ 

« Models (service. system) 

See ' Service ^system models ^ 

.*. ' * 

Modific^tiotis of regulations/program guide- 



lines 

See 



Waivers 



Municipal human service agencies 

310, 318 

Municipal planning 

325, 326, 327, 336, 351, 424 



^eeds indexes 

' 321, 391 



{ 




Needs measurement/forecasting metl;ii>ds 
See Areawide' needs 

measurement/forecasting 
Needs indexes 

Progriam-specific needs measure- 
ment/forecasting 

Needs prioritizing- 



e 11,402,4^2,433' 



ift^rtica^ j,.>^ernanoe 
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Non-DHEW serviile-related Federal agencies 

- 418 . / - 

* 

Nonfederal-Federal government/private 
organization relatipnships 

See Federal-nonfederal government ' 
private organization relation- 
ships » 

^Nonhospital medically related institutional 
services 

See Extended care and nursing home 
servfces * > 
Intermediate care services 
Long-term no/ihospital medically 
related institutional services 

Noninstitutional bousing asslstance^ser- 
vices • 

. 331,365 

Nursing home and extended care services . 
See . Extended care and nursjng (lorne 
^ services 

Nursing services (home) ^ 
' See Home nursing servit^es/ 

' ' ■ ■ . /' ^ 

Nursing services (public heBWY}) 

See Public healljh nursffig services 

Nutritf6n/food' services 

See Food and nutrition service 

J* 

Nutrition services > 
365 ^ 

Offices oymanagement and budget \ 

^ See I State offices of mahagemeaUand 
budget ' v . 

<^ 

Organizational/administrative arrangements 
re human services delivery 

Se^ also Centralized administrative ar- 
rangements • > 
Centralized delivery arrangements 
^ Decentralized administrative ar- j 
rangements 
Decentralized deliyery arrange- , 
mfents 

318, 324, 332; 333, 334, 335, 
346, 347, 348, 352, 367, 368, 
" 36'&, 383, 386, 390, 393, 403,' 
406, 410:4^1, 434, 435 



Organiatjational capabilities/^^dpGLCityy^ 
S0©\a/so^lanning capabilitie 

Seryice delivery capabilities/ca- 
pacity ' ■ 

383 ^ 

■.%-'-/ 

"/ ,' ■ ■ ■, ■ ,-' : ' ' ' ^ 

Organizational capabilitidis/cdpacity (lack> 

of) ■ y\ ;j — ■ ■ 

See Lack of ^rganizationai capablll- 
ties/dapacity 

" '■- / ' 

Organizatiohat^ coordination, methods re * 



delivery 

See^h 




r 



Team approach Jtb case coordina- 
tion , . 

44r^- : ' ■ 



Organization and information services 
/(community) ; r' 

See Community information and or^ia- 
nizatlon servfces . : " 
' " ■ . . .■ <*'.*■■ 

Organization. coordinfi;^ion. and communida- 
tion re services deliyery T 

See also Agency/community relationship 
^echhique^ 
-•^ >^ Centralized administrative ar- 

rangeme^tits^ ; 
Centralize^ d'jslivery arr^ingements 
Client referral ^ ; ^ 

Community invi)lvehnent i^n 
agency decisionmakingi 
Consumer feedbacic techniques 
Coordinated assessment of ' 
; ipdividuarclient n^e^ 
Core services Hinkage/'methods 
Decentralized administrative ar- 
rangements 
Decentralized delivery arrange- 
'mehts I 
Direct service linkage methods 
Environment building for integra-'^ 
\ tion ?• \ ■ 
Feasibility' studi^ re reorganiza- 
tion of existing services 
Interagency communication 

mechanisms 
Local reorganization of human 
services , 
Organizational/Administrative ar^ 
/rangements re human services 
deliyery ' / . 

Organizational coordination meth- 
methods re delivery 



r 
r 
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. Outreach techniques ^ 
Outl*each techniques for rural 
I ■ . ^..ardiis 

- Outreach techniques for urban 
.; areas 

Reorganization of human services 
• Service provider reporting re- 
quirements 
Team approach to case coordina- 
•tion-^'.. , 

301, 302, 3^75, 392, 417, 426, 
. ■ 432, 433, 441 

Organizing for human service planning . 

See also Desig'natiion of local planning 
agencies 

325, 326,V327, 330, 35ir352, 
355, 392, 403, 406 

Outpatient health services ' . 

See also Outpatient rehabilitation service 
365 

Outpatient rehabilitatibn servipes 
374 

Outreach techniques 

^ See also Outreach techniques for rural 
^ . ' » areas 

Outreach techniques for urban 

areas 

356 

Outreach technitques for rural areas 
347, 41 27 449 



Outreach techniques for urban^areas 
317 



Parents 

430 



Pathway determinations (client) 

See Client pathway determinations 

Pension servicds/retirenient programs 

' See ^ Retirement/pension services/pro- 
grams * ■ . 

Personnel aJlhii^^tratioh 

See also Personnel development/training 
403^ \ 



Personnel development/training ^ 
387, 437 

Physically dibbled (long-term/permanent) 

See a/so Developmentally disat^led 

' 357, 358, 359, 360, 361, 429, 
438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 
444, 445 

Physically- dijsadvantaged 

See Chronically ill / . . 

Develo|3mentally disabled 
Phy||cally disabled / 
^(lonq-term/permanent) 

Physically ill/i'rtjared . 



See 



Chronicdlly ill 



Planning agencies 

See^also Local planning agencies 
. State planning agencies 

: V / . ' . ^ 

Planning capdbflities/carpaclty 

305, 324, 325> 326, 327, 329, 330, 351, 
403, 424 

Planrving* capabilities/capacity (lack of) 

See Lack of planning capai3ilities/ca- 
pacity 

Planning for hum^n services 

See ' Administration of human services 
^planning 
Bifdgeting methods ^ 
centralized i)udgeting 
Xlient behavior patterns 
Cost/effectiveness indexes 
Cost indexes * -pI 

County planning 

Data/information needed for plan- 
ning 

Decisionmaking authority 
Designation of local planning 

agencies 
Development ^i«tcFiment arec 
Environment i-*uttcling for integra- 
tion 

Feasibility studies 
Feasibility studi^s^re reorganize-^ 

tion of existing services 
Goal setting/policy making 
Qovernm'ent role in planning' 
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Identification of service 

.gaps/shortfalls < 
Inputs to planning, activities 
Integrative planning/pKOgram- 

ming 

Legal authority/mandate 

Legislative/priorities ' ^ 

Linkages between human ser- 
vices planning and economic 
developmenr^ ^ 

Local planning * 



Preschool education services 
386, 414 

Priorities 

See Legislative priorities y 
.Priorities of government 
^ P^ublic priorities 

PrioritiejB of government ^ 
310, 323 

/ ' ^ / ■ ■ 

Problem definition methods 
422 

Procedural. constraints ' * 

383 ^ . 

Program effectiveness caused by services- 
Integration 

,See also Continuity of service to clients 
Coord inated^assessment of 
^ individuQl client needs 

Improved service delivery 
Service accessibility to clients , 
447 . V 

Program initiation authority 

383 4. 

Programming/planning integrative ^ 
See Integrative planning/pr&gramX 
' ming * 

Program-specific needs measurement/fore- 
castinli 

' 41S/433 . 

Protection from abuse, neglect, or exploita- 
tion 

See also Adoption counseling services 
Ada|3tion evaluation services 
Pfotective services for children 
339 



Protecftion fiervices (consmjf^) 

See Consumer protection services 

. • ' ■ V 

Protective services for children 

See also, Adoption evaluation servicers 
332; 333, 334, 386 

^ Provision of medical services, equipment, 
and supplies 

-See Health insurance services 



Public health nursing services 
See also Home nursing services 

365 ^ 

Public health services 

See also Developmental disaBilities coun- 
seling and information services 
Home nursing services 
Public health nursing services 

331 ; ^ 

Public inputs to planning ^ 
See also Client behavior patterns 
Public priorities * 
322,323 

Public priorities 
323 

Public relations (agency /community tech- 
niques) '/ 

See "Agency/community relationship 
techniques ^ 

Public safety, law enforcenrient, and judicial 
services 

See also Correctional^ services 

Youth correctional services 
417 

Reasons forlservices integration 

See Continuity of service-to clients 
Coordinated assessment of - 

individual client needs 
Economic reasons foi; services in- 
tegration * ^ 
Improved service delivery 
Program effectiveness caused by 

services integration ' 
Rjdduction of dMPlication re ser- 
viceis offered \ 



/ 
M 
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Service accessibility for clients 

Records (client) 

See Client records processing 
Records processing (client) 

Reduction of duplication (services offered) 

Referrel (client) 

SeB^ ' Client referral 

H^ioml gov^nment relationships (Feder- 
el-multVtate) 

See Federal-multistate regional gov- 
\ \ • ernment relationships 

Regional humlin services (Federal funds for) 
See Federal funds for regional human 
services 

Redbtatory/legislative constraints 

See Legislative/regulatory constraints 

Rehabilitation services (outpatient) 
'See Outpatient rehabilitation services 

Rehabilitation services (vocational) 

See Vocational rehabilitation service? 

Removal of physical barriers to client ac- 

445 / ^ 

Reorganization oMntnoan services 

See also FeajSibllity studies re reorganiza- 
tion of existing sprvices 
Local reorganization of human 
services ^ 
C 372 ^ 

Reporting requirements 

See also Agency accountability for grants/ 
funds 

Service provider reporting re- ' 
, quirernents * ^ \ 

State reporting requirements 
^ 398, 399 

Resource inventorying^ethods 

See also InformatlohVdata resource inven- 
toryii^g 

Manpower resource inventorying 
326 



Retirerhent/pensiqn services/programs * 
323 

Revenue sharing ■ , ^ 

See General revenue sharing 

Specialized revenue sharing 

" '~ *~ L> , " : 

Rural areas (outreach, tetchniques for) 
" See Outreach techniques for rural 
areas 

Service access to consumer 
, See Consumer access to services 



Service accesslbUlty tayclients 
422 V 

Service delivery (improved) 

See Improved service delivery 

Service delivery arrangements (centralized) 

Seh Centralized delivery arrangements 

Service delivery capabilities/capacity " 

328 

Service followup r 
See Consumer feedback techniques 

Service gaps/shortfalls (identification of^ 

Sedl Identification-of service 
gaps/shortfalls 



Servioe level criteria and standards 

346, 369, 370 

Service od^come evaluation 

340, 343, 356, 365, 382, 394, 395, 397, 
398, 399 427, 428 

^ ■/ < * . 

S^ervice provider reporting re5iuirement$ 

301 

Service-related educational ins^utions 
See also College/university service' educa* 
tlonal departments 
» 367 
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Services (substit(jte living/residential ar- 
rangements) a. 

See also Adoption counseling^services ^ 
Adoption evaluation services 
^ Adoption related services 
Day cai*^ services 
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Extended care dnd nursing home 

serviced 
Inpatient hospital serviced - 

Institutional services 

Long-term nonhdspital medically , 

related institutional services 
Services (foster family care) 
i^36, 357, 3^8, 359, 360, 361 



Services integratloh methddology.^ 

See Administrative linkage methods 
Block ^ant^ . 
Centriilized budgeting 
Client referral ' \, 

Coordinated lal^sessment of 

individual client needs \ ^ 
Core services linkage methods. 
( Direct service linkage methods « 
Environment building for Integra- ' 
tion 

General revenue sharing 
Integration ofi^nted keeping of 

client recprds ^ 
Inte^tive planning/program- , 
.,ming , . Sw- 
Linkages between, hutnan service ^ 
^ planning aisid economic djsvelop- 

ment ^ ' . * v 

Organization coordination metn- 

methods re delivery - > 
Pian/prpgra^*inform^ti6n sharing 
Te^rti approf^h to case coordina- 

Service system cost aecounting . {/ ^ 

See ' 'Measurernent of service system 
- ^ ^ ^ cost savings 

Unit cost detern[ii'nation 

■ • ' ^ "<■/','■ ■ 
' Service system cost measurement/forecast- _ 
Ing* ^ 

See also Cost/effectiveness^ indexes 

Cost indexej^ - 
\ ^ Measuremen^of service system 
cost savings ^ 
337 

r 

ice system impact indexes 

Cost eipfectlveness indexes 

Service system impact measurement/fore- 
J^sting , ' ^ * i 

See also Cost effectiveness indexes 
364,^5 



Service ^system models 

See- Integrated service system models 

—J * . ^^Bl^ 

Service system operation tovaluations.of) 

See ,' . _ Evaluation of service systern oper- 

. ^ ' ations . . s. 

Service system performance measurl^iftrtt ' 
/forecasting methods 

See also Cost effectiveness indexes / 
Cost indexes 

Measurement of service system ^ 
i Cost savings 
' Service system cost measurement 
forecasting * « 
Service system*^ ihripact measure- 
ment/forecasting 
422 \ . 

J* 

' Service syiiteihi plan evaludtionf 

305, 355, 4?2 7 ' / 



Sirrttilations 

See also Integrated se):vice. system models 
"^Mathematical rhofiels v 
;^ (Service systerifmocfels v 
>^01,.427" ' 



Sbcjal forecasting 

301, 385, 424 



Social indicators 

> 306, 385, 389, 424, 436 

4 Social indibatora^fastfirch 
306, 369, 389, 424, 436 





'Socially ^isadyantagod 

.\See ' * Foster children 
Minorities ' 



Socially disadvantaged minors 
See ^ Poster children 

Social system anaiysrsj 
424 

. Sociological constraints ' 

382 , V 

^ Specialized revenue sharing 

^* 376 . \ . 
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Staff dcrvelopmeht7trainin( 
See ' ' Personn6l/dev^ 



>ment 



(raining 



- Standards and -criteria ' . 

See^ > . Criteria and standards 

State data and information systems^ 

, State-Federal governmervt relationships 
See Federal-State government rela- 
tionships 

State huhpian service agencies 

' 304, 307, 309, 311, 314, 3lte, 337, 348, 
38l4, 402; 4 10 ^ ' 

State offices of management and budget 



# Supplementary education services 

See ' .Family life educatibrr services 

;lndividua|/direct consumer advice 
* guidance 



Support services (fntegcation) 



Sep '^Ir^tegration-oriented keeping of 
client re'cords . 



Systems analysis f 

See a/so Social systems, analysis 

• ' 43& ^ 7 

Team approach to case coor)dination 
350,365 ^ 



308^^13, 316 

7 State planning 

30*4, 346, 355, 418, 4.31 

State planning agencie^s 
348, 



State reporting requiremej^ts 

388 V:' 
^ ^ ' , ' ... - 

State )Bervice^related agencies, y 
See State fiurri^n service agencies^ 
• 4|3te offices of management wrd 
budget ]' ^ 
Statef planning agencies 

Statistical^ data needed fpr planYiing 

See a/so Cost/Effectiveness indexes ^ 
Cost indexes 
Neerds incAexQ^ 
' - ^Socia^ indicators . 
^ / 388, 422 



^Technology transfer 

See Transfer cFf technology, 

/-Title XX ^ 
395,402 - 

Traffic control and transportation saf oty 
/ services 



'J 



Training service^ and manpower develop- 
ment \ ^ \ ^ . * 

See Manpov^er development and 
-r training services 



Transfer of technology 

348 ' ' 



Tf-ans^ortption for disabled or olHer persdYis 
318, 380, 429,, 438, 439,. 440, 441, 442', 



443, 444, 445, 446 ^ 



Transportation forsocial services 

318 ^1. 



.^"^ Subjective evaluation methj3ds 

Subsfate regional planning 

329, 432 r ' ' 
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Substitute living/residential ^rangements 
re services 

See Services substitute living/residen- 
tial arr^ngenrrents)^ 



Transportation servicesi^ ^ y - ^ 
' See - Public transportation services 

, Traffic control and transpprtation 
safety services \^ 
Transportatron for .disabled or \^ 

olderpe[sons 
Transportatior;! /fer $ocial services 



/Types of human service^" clients^ 



See- Abused children 
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Alcoholics 

Child abusers , \ 
Chronically ill ' ^ 
Consumers (of all types ojf 
-goods/services)' 
/ Developmentally disabfed 

Economically disvadvantaged 
Elderly ^ ^ ' : / 

Emotionally disturbed adults 
Emotionally disturbed minors 
families Ivith dependent children 
/foster children ^ 
/ Foster families * 

Juvenile delinquents ^ 
Mentally handicapped 
Mentally ill 
^ Minorities 

Minors - . - ' 

Neglected childrern ^ ' 
Parents 

Physically disabled . 

(long-term/permanent) 
Physlbally disadvantaged 

Types of services 



See 



J 



Adoption counseling>^rvices 

Adoption evaluation ^rVices « 

Adoption-related services J ^ 
Community informatioQ an€ljz(fga- 
nization services 

Communitywide information and 
referral agencies 

Consumer complaints processing 
and investigation 

Consumer protection sarvices 

Correctional services^ 

Day care services 

Developmental (^abilities coun- 
seling and information services 

DIagnostic/evaluatiop. seryices for 
developmental disabilities • ' 
> Education services'/ ^ 

Em^oyment-related services. 

Extended care and nursing home 
services : • 

Family life education services ^ 

Food and nutrition sejrvices 

General medipal diagnostic^ ser- 
vices J 

Health delivery serviced . 

Hedtth insurance services 

HiBaltK* services ^ \ - 

Homema'ker sery^ce? « ' 

Horpe nursing services 



Income insurance programs j 
« ^ Income |3rovision seryices 

Individual/direct consumer advice 

guidance 
Informatiorf^erviCes ^ 
Inf^sTtientv^QSpital services 
InstitutionaPservices v ^ , * 
Insurance programs/services 
Intermediate care services 
Job placement and reference ser- 
vices * 
. Long-terr^ nonhospital ^medically; ' 
. ' related institutional serVidas 
Manpower development and 

training services 
Mental health diagnpstic/evalua- 

tion services 
Mental health services 
.Noninstitu^ona[ housing assist- 
^ ance Se^ic^ - ' 

Nutrition seryices 
Outpatient health services 
Outpatiejpt rehabilitation se^ices * 
Preschool education services 
\ Protection frdm abuse, neglect or 
exploitation ■ 
Protective services for children^ - 
Public health nursing services 
(^Public health sef^ices 
^'Public safety, law enforcement 
and juridical seryices 
Retirement/pe(nsion services/pro- 
* grams * ^ 

Services Ksubstitute living/resi-^ ^ 

dential arrangements) 
•Traffic control and transportation 

safety services ^ 
Transportation for disabled 6r 

older persons ~ 
Transportation for social services 
Transporaation services 
Unemployment compensation 

programs 
Vocational rehabilitation serviced 
Workmen's compensation pro- 
grams ) ^ 
Youth correctional service'/ 

Unemploym^^fft compensation prpgrams 
323^ 

\ ' ' ' 

Unit cost determination 

425 . ^ ^ > 
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University/college service education depart- 
ments 

See College/university service educa- 
. tiOnal (departments X 
. . # , ^ ..... ^ . . . 

Urban areas (outreach t^chl11qu^s foi;) 
See Outreach techniques for urban 
areas ^ 

, Utilization measurement/forecasting meth- 
ods 

See a/si) \reawide u{jNzation measure- 
ment/ f^F^ca^ting 
422 ^ 



%yertical govmi^nce 

'328 . ^ 



r. 



Vocational rehabilitation services 

.370 



VolMntarV-Tol^.in pfanning 
3227 . ' 



Waivers 

. 3fao 



Vyofkmen's, compensation, programs 

/32g . . 



Youth 

See * ), Minors 



I^i9tims of crime 



Abused children. 



Youth correctional services 

: 3il2', 349, 418 v 



-r 



r 
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